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TX)  THE  PUBLIC 


It  would  be  offering  the  last  degree  of 
violence  to  feelings  which  the  liveliest 
gratitude  has  animated,  were  I  again 
to  obtrude  myself  on  public  notice 
without  betraying  my  sensibility  to 
that  public  indulgence  by  which  I  have 
been  already  so  highly  honoured.  I 
have,  indeed,  long  and  deeply  felt  it ;  I 
have  been  silent,  but  not  unmoved ;  and, 
more  touched  than  dazzled,  the  kind- 
ness which  made  me  happy  made  me 
flot  confident.  Oh!  no:  I  mistook  not 
for  a  luomeut  the  encouragement  so 
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seLiolnt  denied  to  3^outh  and  womatti 
fbi^  -the  triumph  decreed  to  superiic^ 
g^iviiis,  or  the  plaudits  that  wdit  upon 
succes^jful  talent;  and  while  it  awak- 
ened my  ambition,  it  stiengthened  not 
my  timidity;  while  it  stimulated  me  to 
deserve  applause,  it  rendered  me  doubt- 
ful of  obtaining  it;  and  the  careless 
confidence  with  which  I  gave  the  tirst 
wild  efifusions  of  my  fancy  to  the 
"  garish  eye  of  day,"  w  hen  I  was 
equally  the  world  unknowing  as  to 
the  :w>arld  unknown,  deserts  me  now, 
ivhen'',  '-o^^ervv^helmed  by  the  kindness 
that  v/as  m.eant  to  support,  anxiety 
^ives  birth:  to  apprehension,  and  I 
tr^mbfe  to  disappoint  the  expectation 
pumic  pg^nmliiV  nia^^  deio^ned  to 

cherish  in  my  favour:  an  expept,c^(^i^^ 
that  sweetly  /flatters,  whiles  ifci  q.wM\^ 
intimidates.  •>. --if;  i..0M,u;ba£ 

At  once  indolent  aiid  voliilM  \^ 

o^qoa  mid  diij  inoii  bsjfinq  v/on  ii  bm 


my  litQrar^. character,  to  the  avowal  of 
fiiult^;  which  may  be  deemed  constitu- 
tioii^],:  let  mesvadd  that  those  circuina- 
siaiijces  . m<Dst  favourable  to  coQiposi- 
tiQnivtb5ktiynitM.oC  piirmitjyKhich  con- 
ceni,ra1Iesji^heiwfeo}e  powers  of  the  miad 
to  one  object,  that  habit  of  abstraction, 
with  the  independent  power  of  iiuhilg- 
ing  it  (all  so  indispensable  to  theat- 
fcaitiment  of  litei^ary  excellence),  helve 
never-  at  any  period  of  my  Ufeviy^en 
mine,  ^mwoni^nw  bhov/'sdJ  Y,ll6np3 
.'  I  have  already  written  Almost  od^ 
many  volumes  as  I  have  years ^I'ti/i 
/:  .=  >  '       -■■■■^  ■  ^J>{h 

]  fjiPrjie,''  Wild  Irish  Girl"  was  written  in  syc 
weel^}  J  t^he  *[  l^ketches"  in  one ;  and  "  Vfov^^i},'* 
though  I  had  long  re-  olved  its  plan  and  tendency  in 
my  mindj  and  frequently  mentioned  it  in  society, 
^^*te' begun  until  the  tJOth  of  last  July.  It  "■^as 
Tjrritten  at  intervals,  in  England,  Wales,  and-Jreland, 
and  almost  .always  in  the  midst  of  wba.t  is;^alled 
Ibp  WQrld.^ .  It  Y^^s^finlsheci^ofi,^e  X8tJh,of  9jStober, 
and  is  now  printed  from  tlie  first  copy. 
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have  ibeeri  iiefcesyitaf^if ^  %'''i:on^^^ 
v/hh  great  rapiclitj^  i&itf  fey  liftte  HvoWcs 
have  beeW  alvva^^  j>Hnfi^''^fttJih -^a^ 
' illegible  MS.)  ill  one  country ''%Mb 
their  author  was  the  resident  ^\}f  ati^- 

"^''^^^^f '51^ W^prtiiitted  to  sti^ 
gd^l;  thit  tte^reptetibri  andlmprov^- 
■in^rli'6'ran'kuttef  hEiveario  more  dan- 
gerous rival  than  a  heart  which  Tmds 
its  feelings  answered  by  the  gracious 
attentions  of  that  social  circle  in  whose 
endearing  orbit  it  loves  best  to  movfe; 
lor  ambition,  of  whatever  kind  it  imy 
^e,  is  but  the  result  of  accident  and 
jbabit,  while  to  seek  the  indulgence  of 
the  affections  is  an  instinct  of  nature, 
arid  not  to  be  counteracted  in  a  cha- 

*  It  is  a  fa^ct  tfiat  can  be.  attested  by  my  pub- 
lishers that  I  never  corrected  a  proof  sheet  of  any 
one  of  my  works,  nor  ever  resided  in  England 
during  their -printing  or  publication. 
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TACter  on  whose  UDWorn  feeluigs  i)a- 
rXjfire's  pwn  gloss  still  freshly  hangs,  by 
.^ly  factitious  sentiment  whatever,  even 
^ho^igh  th<s  ,  sp^ll  of  interest  shoMld 
govern  ijfcs  dictates*       .  ,, 

I  w*ould  not,  however,  havejt  sup- 
posed that  by  these  suggestions  I  mean 
to  excuse   the  errojs  which  will  doubt- 
iessJy  be  found  through  the  following 
eP^:^^Sk?  >>l  would  only  attempt   to  ac- 
,45<xunt  for  them.     I  come  not  to  malce 
a  further  appeal  to  the  indulgence  of 
the   public,  but    to   acknowledge   my 
profound   sensibility  and  gratitude  for 
rtbat  by  which  the  public,  have  alread,y 
mAihprdUj  md  ^:^#!^,,)K>]^ug^ 

^   Dublin,  November  18,  1808, 
»duq  xni  x^boi^aha  sd  oao  jBf?i  Joe^  c  ?i  Jl  ^ 
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PREFACE, 


In  attempting  to  delineate  the 
character  of  woman  in  the  per- 
fection of  its  natural  state,  I  have 
chosen  her  from  a  country  most 
favourable  to  those  lovely  and  fe^ 
minine  attributes  which  interest 
the  feelings  of  society,  contribute 
to  its  felicity,  refine  its  pleasures, 
and  command  its  admiration. 
A  country  where  the  genial  i*  - 
fluence  of  climate,  the  classic  in- 
terest of  scenery,  and  the  subli- 
mity of  objects  with  which  it 
a  5 


-£  "^nt^A&S, 


f.. 


-^bonnds,  finelj^   harmonize    With. 
tfeat  stlmost  innate  propensity' to 
"physical  and  moral  beauty,  that 
instinctive  taste  for  the  fair  ideal, 
arid  that  lively  and  delicate  sus- 
^  ceptibility  to  ardent  arid  tender 
impressions,  which  should  disti^i- 
guish  the  character  of  woman  in 
its   purest 'Md    highest  state  <^f 
excelleiic6l  '^^^'^  '^  eniawoq  m^3 
•^^'■^^^ccofdmg  to  the  testimony  ^f 
^^niodern  travellers,    the  coni- 
i^MiteSHf  ^character  of  the  greek 
^Wfcfifieri'is  now,  as  anciently,  high- 
ly favourable  to  that  poetic  idea 
^'female  fascination  so  bewitch- 
ing  to    the  fancy,    and  to  that 
moral  view  of  female  influence 
so   gracious   to  the  mind.      But 
that  nice  power  of  developement 


iWjl)ich,wouJd  jiustify  the  intentions 
cf^{.n^turp  in  their  favour,  is  d^- 
iBijBd  them   by  the  oppression  of 
^e  government  under  which  they 
.Jiyje,  and  the  ignorance  of  those 
.with  whom  they  associate^     And 
jfiaany  a  fair  Leontium,  and  many 
^a  charming  Aspasia,  may  still  exist 
lin  Athens,  unconscious  of  the  la- 
tent powers  of  their  own  ardent 
niinds;   and  ignorant   that  crea- 
tures like  themselves  once    gave 
^;the  spell  of  sweet  persuasion  ta 
.j6he  » profoundest  truths   of  philo- 
j^fK>phy,  mingled  the  graces  of  love 
with  the  cares  of  legislation,  and 
qharmed  while  they  inspired  those 
who  enlightened,  while  they  coiii- 
inanded,  the  wprkL    ^yoiDm-o    o^ 
t-.^^iyjie  greek  women  are  stiinove- 
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lyarff^their  *  forras,  as^  those  ex- 
quisite models  of  human   beauty 

/bequeathed  bj  the  genius  of  their 
ancestors  to  the  imitation  of  un- 
born ages  :  and  their  playful  f  but 

nindolent  dispositions,  their  ten*- 
derness  and  their  ardor,  flow  from 
the  same  source  that  lends  thei^ 
manner, ,||jjtj^,,,^animated      softness, 

flthat  gives  ;Aeirj  eye  its   languid 

^itorilliancyj.  ' 

-jifjj^^See  the  account  of  Metelin,  by'the  right 
^illonobrable  the  earl  of  Charlemont ;  Trans- 
i^mt^naoHhe  R.  I.  A.  1789. 
wp  i^'^Oiiyjerixl escribes  them  as  being  lively^ 
iiwiity,  and  epigrammatic  in  conversation^ 

n  4-  "  Elles  sont  tres  susceptible  des  impres- 
M'tjioas  del-amour,"  says  Sonnuii,  '*  tend  re,  et 
>passioj>eo ;  I'Tobjet  aime  est  toute  a  leqrs  yeUx; 
raucunQ  sacrifice  ne  leur  conto  po^/ le^iPiie- 

server,  et  elks  sont  en  ce  gei]L:?e:,^pM^is 


zo  ig«Miasfei>a\stt)frGonfes9  that  the 

liisitoriciijiietrospect   and  ;  eL^isti^g 

ipijlitio^jji/ (Situation   of  Greeceoin 

-gcflieral^«ai3tl;  of  Athens  in  ^particu- 

;tjjd  fi^^X^'  "^ 

beiKiin^;  n  ilies  grecques  se  distingueut>  i fen 

par,  uii  porte  maiesten^e,^  leur  traits  (nue.  la 
beaute    dessine,)  retlechessent  ies  attections 

fjtoUeiiit'tiscE'ges  6*stceluide  la  digmt^j  saiiibn 
avoir  sa  IroiJeur,  ni  le  serieux  j ;  tjjos  sont 
aitnable  sans  pretension,  decente  sans  mor- 

?^ne,  charmante,  sMis  hdecterie :  si  a  des  qua- 
Jites' briliiantes  'I'oif  Jbinte;  reievatibn  dans  ies 
idees,  la  cbaleur  dai>s  les/iex^^vet^sions,  ces 
elans  de  la  simple  et  «T)aiAEebeioq"dd^«e,  qui 
enchante  et  entraine,  un  entiere  divoueajent 

'^MX  personnes  cheris,  I'exactitude  et  la  fi- 
t'tleiite  dans  le>  dtvoirs;  on  aura  qiielque  idee 
;;  "^fe^^efe"'^t¥^  Jimtlfe^esf doilt  M' ^nature  dans  sa 

'-iiltini€c^tiCe  a' decode  iaterre,€t  qui  ne  sor-t 
pus  rare  <la«Hr  la  Gi^xe." 


lar,  held  out  a  lure  to  the  imaeima*- 
tion,  which  1  found  too  difficult  t6 
resist. 

To  that  country  in  AvhJch  the 
light  of  political  prosperity  shines 
with  a  pure  and  cloudless  lustre, 
^tJi^uheart  of  the  philanthropist 
^iilr  impulsively  turn  with  bene^ 
:ficbnt  satisfaction  ;  but  the  na^ 
tion  which  mourns  over  its  suffer^ 
ings,  without  the  powder  to  redress 
'its  WTongs,  which  faintly  struggles 
in  an  interval  of  hope  against  that 
^oppression  which  would  impose 
a  permanent  despair,  must  event- 
ually give  rise  to  a  romance  of  in- 
cident, to  a  boldness  of  character, 
and  a.vicissitudje  of  event,  wbiph 
bestows  on  the  wildest  fiction 
of  th©   novelist  i|^e:  sanction  of 


probability  and  the  authority  of 
factmfftihoot  bnih  jV  ,ROf^ 

The  stoicism  of  a  philosophy 
which  establishes  its  uoctrine  by 
mathematical  demonstration,  will 
smile  at  an  enthusiasm  which  se- 
iduces  the  fancy  and  the  heart  to 
scenes  so  sacred  to  the  visions 
and  the  sentiments  of  both;  but 
surely  to  that  high  feeling  of  the 
soul  called  sensibility,  to  that 
high  faculty  of  the  mind  termed 
genius,  Athens,  in  the  recollection 
of  what  it  once  was,  and  in  the 
consideration  of  what  it  now  is, 
must  ever  present  an  object  of 
«fduching,  of  lively,  and  profound 
interest:  and  its  ruins,  as  they 
rise  grandly,  yet  mournfully' oh 
the  eye^  will  still  appear  like  fu- 
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nereal  nionuments,  erected  by  the 
gratitude  of  a  great  hatiotf  to  tHe^' 
genius  and  the  efforts  of  tttokd  wlvd^ 
lived  to  accomplish  ht^r '^lotV,  iailcJ^ 
died  to  confirm  and   to   pre^sefVe*^^ 
her  freedom.  )09-i.aiioi8 

'  In  describinjo:  aiiiona'  the  sfille-'^* 
niahs  of  the  present  day  some  rheti 
capiiMe  of  recalling  the  mefnoi'y'^^ 
of'their  ancestors,  I  am  sanctioned!^ 
by  the  authority  of  those  moderii^/ 
travellers,  w^iose   united   testinib- 
nies'  pi^se^it  a  beautiful  poUtijcal^^ 
problem'  for  the  solution  of  thoM*^^ 
wto'^e^k'tfot'liidral  effects  in  rik^-?^ 
tural'dau^esi  arid  who  endea\^6uf^ 
to'^i^plore  or  ascettaih  the  '^ouW^^'' 
and  nature  of  those  springs  whibfi^^-^ 
givef 4lie  dominant  impulse  iB'^al^'^ 
tional  character.      It  would  ap- 
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aitt  vrf  hot'/)'r>  ..^tfTHfiffrrofff  (n-n'^^n 
pgl^if,  from  the  example  ioi  que.s-, 
ti^i),  that  the  eflccts   of  a  go^s^di. 
g9.Yjtjmiiient  in  the  first, iBstitiitjiuaii 
G^  ^^/),9,iety.,  like  tUeJirst  iiiipiie^tb 
sions  received  in  the  early  pt^riojdiji 
of  life,  are  aever  wholly  to  bei(!)b- 
literated;  and  so  inherent  was  the 
love  of  civil  liberty  to  the  Ath^n  > 
nians,  that  at  a  period  when  they;u 
were  but  gradually  coalescing  apel  j 
forming   themselves  into   a  ^ti^t^it 
when  the  idea  ofja^socia,!  compa^Jiii 
must  have  beervsbu,tt  ivag^i^ly  .Jl^ttj 
cei,yed,  and  rather  felt  in  jt^^^rf^v/^ 
gressive  consequences  than  under-^  i  j 
stqqd   in  its  final  ijesul^t;  W0«ftwdi;t 
thjgiv  patriot;  king.f.  submitting  to  b 
thej^fpfluence  of  a  popular  feeling, 

*  Theseus. 


and  laying  aside  his  regal  charac- 
ter to  become  an  humble  citiaeii 
of  the  commonwealth  ^'i^Y^  vp^chl 
Through  every  successive  epoch 
in  athenian  story,  we  behold  this 
disposition  to  civil  and  natural 
liberty  operating  on  the  temper 
of  the  government,  and  regulating 
•its  decrees.  The  power  of  the 
decennial  arclions  daily  limited, 
was  at  last  reduced  from  the  du- 
ration of  ten  years  to  one:  the 
influence  of  the  Pisistratidae,  at 
first  so  powerful,  was  soon  found 
insupportable;  the  persian  host 
was  defeated  at  Salamis;  Greece 

,■  ■' ».  .'.      •  -     .  '  '    '  '  ■         '  ■  « 

:>■  ;  *  Pomer  in  his  catalogue  of  ships,  giv§s 
<()^  name  of  the  f€Ofk  ip  t^^e^,  a^i^iiaji^ 
only.  ijos 
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was  redeemed  at  Platsea;  and 
iAtdieiis,  erecting  the  standard  of 
liberty  even  on  the  enslaved  bor- 
dei^  of  Egypt,  counted  linder  her 
domaiion  a  thousand  tributary 
cities  *.  Again,  when  tyranny 
arose  from  the  anarchical  impulse 
which  public  misfortune  had 
awakened,  we  behold  the  yoke  of 
oppression  endured  only  while  the 
delirium  lasted ;  the  elected  fa- 
i^ourite  of  the  people  was  then 
recalled,  and  the  hydra,  beneath 
whose  fangs  it  fled,  was  a,nnihi- 
3atedf.  dBj  laqqu^ai^ 

*  According  to  Aristophanev 
t  After  the  failure  of  Nicias  in  Sicily, 
Alcibiades,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
th^  Athenians,  destroyed  the  tyranny  of  the 
god.  X'**- 


^  ^^yifterr  a  brief  cesisation  <jf  pubX 
iiq.qalamit\%  when  aSparUncon^ 
qxi^efar^trampled  on  every  law  of 
rigji^^,  iuncl  violated  every  feeling di 
Uiitinaiiity^theiatlieiiians  stii4  rallied 
^pp4>  ;the  torn  banner  of  theip 
country's  freedom,  and  led  oarbj/s 
oj^e  of  *  their  own  citizens,  re-^ 
deemed  that  country  they  were 
sf^.  Avorthy  to  possess. 
'\^y  jStill).ia  the  slow  progress  of 
tjb^^ir  4^Jine;?we?  behold  them  re^? 
^qlting  imm  the  influence  of  the 
M^edp;iV^n^,j  >  apposing  the  ty^^ 
raiiuy  Tevivied  by  Antipater^i  j^fc* 
storing  their. jderapicracy  undt  r  Deq 
metrius  Poliorcetcs,  resisting  1?bS 
pqwer  ;of , Antigomrs,    and)  ra)thtJf| 


Rnmaiis  pofeti>l^'V|^(jnskl('fiAg' ■  Iheir 
HaiieyiGr& »ii^|idi#^rr>c'vHk^S5  i^ilii' giving 

sUv^ury  'to  f;thyd>*'^a-^e'i^k;^i^'bf  nirs-^ 
fc)Vt!UiwtBy T^aiidi; ^s^jwits    broken  'W 
SiVibi5iisHion,;i..gmduai!y  -  #ediicM 
iiwm^    1  Eivon i yet^ tlu^  piUse* W  J3s(- 
triotiiiii   had  not  wholly  ceased  t'6* 
thnyh:  tbe  tjranny  of  SGyMa'^nci 
or  the  Ci)esar:S're'vH"€d^its  'ianguid 
p^lpkaiiou;  a«d  with  tlmt^ldfe  of 
a  jpopiiiar  government  wli^t^  ¥^^ 
ditiViiVgnishcd    tlicin,   they  fiiligW 
iii^ttlfiJ  tVeedom  of  otJier^dountfies^ 
wiien  they  couid    no  longer  Sup- 
port I  tlicir    own  ;  ^  they    as^rsted^^ 
I^uirnpeyi.r  tliey  j(uned  Bmtu^;'  tfiW 
placed  the  statue  of  i#he^]{6rri§ffl 
patriot   between   the    wbrsiiipj^ed 
images   of  their  own   Harmodius 
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ing  tlie  republics  of  Sqlon  and 
Lycurgus/  Thev  iadeed  tbund  no 
diffjculty  in  insjjiiiting  tlie  oreeks 
in  diii{(^nce  of  their  naturalrifihts, 
and  for  tlie  recovery  of  tlieir  an- 
cient lijberiies.  The  same  love  of 
freedom^  tlie  same  vivacity  of  feel- 
in£,  and  ardour  gf  enthusiasm,  was 
found  among  niany  of  the  oppress- 
ed descendants  of  the  heroes  of 
JV^arathon  and  Piataea  as  distin- 
guibJ.ed  their  immortal  ancestors  ; 
and,  v>  hen  their  eager  eyes  beheld 
the  riBsian  fleet  doubling  cape 
Mala  pan,  the  Archipelago  thought 
itself  free.  A  beam  of  their  an- 
cient glory  seemed  to  shine  on  the 
brow,  and  warm  the  heart  of  the 
greek    patriot;     but    the   beam, 
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though  bright,  was  illusory ;  and, 
like  the  faint,  dissolving  lustVe  of 
an  autumnal  iris,  it  died  away  in 
clouds  and  storms.  Deserted  by" 
their  allies,  subdued  by  their  ty- 
rants, the  patriots  of  Greece  were 
only  rescued  from  national  slavery 
by  the  victorious  sabres  of  those 
who  imposed  it.  Thousands  were 
massacred ;  and  it  was  a  point  in 
debate  in  the  ottoman  council 
whether  the  whole  race  should 
not  be  exterminated. 

It   is   on   historic    documents 
such    as  these  that  I  have  ven- 
tured  to  depict  incidents  of  hero-** 
ism  and  sentiments  of  patriotism^  ' 
as  still  existing  among  the  greeks. 
And  that  I  have  supposed,  to  use 
their  own  touching  and  pathetic  ^ 
VOL.  I.  b 
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macy  of  that  nation  whom  they 
have  oppre&^ed  into  a  resistance 
which  nature  is  sure  to  dictate, 
when  violated  in  her  dearest  rights 
and  finest  feelings. 
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It  was  the  feast  of  the  great  Bairam ! 
A  dervise  had  asserted,  according  to  the 
most  tremendous  dogma  of  his  religion, 
that  the  Bairam  of  17—  was  fated  to 
be  a  celebration  of  uncommon  festi- 
vity. Not  a  mussulman  in  the  empire 
but  evinced  his  faith  in  the  prediction, 
by  his  individual  efforts  to  corroborate 
its  truth  y  and  never,  since  the  day  of 
Mahomet  IL,  when  Greece  resigned 
the  last  breath  of  that  splendid  exist- 

V0L«    Ic  B 
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ehch"'ikh\ch.  excited  tlie^von^i^'alifS 
^dmir'atiion  of  a  ^ofW;  ha^'  the  city"=^f 
Athens  been  animated  by- a^sc^tte  '^f 
such  joyous  revelry-  as  %he^[>Wte^^  idf 
Islamism  now  presented  in  its  streets. 
**  It  is  so  written  in  the  book  of  fate  1" 
exclaimed  the  devotees ;  and  Evinced 
tile  fervor  of  their  piety  in  cdebrating 
the  festival  of  thieir  prophet  by  the  vio- 
lation of  one  of  his  wisest  laws.  Rude 
music  reverberated  on  every  side ;  peals 
of  artillery  w€re  thundered  from  the 
citadel ;  and  Nature,  emancipated  from 
ihe  cv^W  tif  Prejudice,  borrowed  from 
Superstition  a  temporary  license  for 
^he  indulgence  of  her  own  enjoying 
propensities.  The  greeks,  who  re- 
semble their  beautiful  statues,  which, 
though  injured,  defaced,  and  mutilat- 
ed/still  preserve -the  exquisite  traits 
and  delicate  touches  of  supreme  ge- 
nius 5' the    greeks,  who    are  onty  de- 
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biased  because  they  are  no  longer  JreCy 
and  who  have  rescued  from  the  virtues 
of  which  tyranny  had  despoiled  them 
that  exquisite  sensibility  with  which 
nature  has  peculiarly  endowed  theupj 
stimned  by  the  boisterous  carousals  of 
their  imperious  masters,  had  retu'ed 
within  the  solitude  of  tlieir  houses, 
aiier  having  paid  that  personal  tribute 
which,  at  the  festival  of  the  Bairam, 
gives  them  so  painful  a  remembrance 
of  their  long-endured  captivity  *. 
.  ij.  An  English  traveller,  whohad  but  just 
arrived  at  Athens,  and  who  had  taken 
up  his  residence  in  the  French  convent 
of  capuchins,  had  vainly  endeavoured 
iQ  fly  the  deafening  noise  of  those  zeal- 
ous votarists  who  so  "  rudely  thanked 
the  gods  amiss,"  where  taste  directed, 
where  curiosity  impelled :  still  it  pur- 
sued him,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  tern- 
*.See  note  (a)  at  the  end  of  the  ^volume. 


plef,  iMe  gloom  of  the  mosque,  and 
the  privacy  of  the  church.  Pre-existing 
causes  of  discontent  had  left  the  mind 
of  the  traveller  nerveless,  and  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  supporting  v\^ith 
patience  a  circumstance,  which,  under 
another  tone  of  feehng,  vv^ould  have  af* 
forded  him  matter  for  amusement.  He 
loved  the  ludicrous  under  all  the  various 
aspects,  in  which  the  folly  and  error  of 
jnan  exhibit  it ;  but  here  the  passion 
slumbered  over  its  subject,  and,  attract- 
ed by  the  deserted  air  of  a  greek  CofTe^- 
hOttse;  he  turned  round,  entered  its  ki- 
^t^,  ^nd  ctilled^fo^  s^me  refreshment. 
B^t  h^j^^ooher  had  he  fking  himself  on 
^itiMy  &nd  i-ais^^  his  lip  the  €up  of 
ifet^a<joffe^  presented  t6  him  by  tt>^ 
^©st,  thaii  a  ba«d  <rf  janissaries  as«^nv^ 
bling  before  the  d<^r  of  the  \^ivodfe 
^pr  governor)  added  their  discord^Jft 
str^ini;^  to  0te  accompanimetttvujf^h^ 
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!iti?iiment«,  shrill,  stunning,  and  uiv 
titnaJble.  The  delicately  organized 
greek  ^dropt  the  saker  he  held  to 
the  ground,  and  placed  his  hands  on 
his  ^ars  ^  the  englishman  started  from 
the  mat,  threw  vdowfl  ^  piastre,  <  and 
liijshed  out  of  the  house :  to  Iris  di^^ 
tampered  mind,  to  his  heated  imaginar 
tion,  the  horrors  of  the-wildesLt  superr 
stition  of  remote  antiquity  seemed  re> 
Vfived.  Bacchantes,  animated  with  or^ 
phean  fury,  sling:ing. their  ^i^^pe^ts  ic 
the  air,  striking  their  cymbals,i^nd  uV 
tering  dithyramb ies^  •  appeaife<^'  to  suk- 
round  him  on  every  ,srde.  .Seevisii  from 
disappointment^  overcon>e.by  heat,  dig- 
Iferacted  by  noise^  Jiipih^J^ meditated  an 
immediate  retjui*;!);  »t^  -Venice,  -.ffrom 
^4i^ce  be  had  but  just  arrived;  and, 
33  his  only  1  resource,  determined  on 
shutting  himself  up,  during  the  rest  of 
therloveliest  day  .the  loveiy  climate  of 
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Greece  ever  produced,  'W  at'^6'miy 
closet  belonging  to  the  c'Siii'eiit'bf  tltt 
French  capuchins.  What  a  retreat  for 
one  of  the  most  profound,  of  the  most 
tasteful  voluptuaries  m  the  world ! 
*'^^l*he^ englishman  held  a  diplomatic 
situation  at  Veaice,  and  in  a  m'oment 
of  that  depressed  relaxation  which  in 
ai'dent  characters  so  frequently  and  so 
fatally  succeeds  a  more  than  ordinai^y 
tension  of  feeling  and  spirit,  he  sought 
a  temporary  change  of  place  in  the 
hope  of  Effecting  a  permanent  change 
of  sentiment ;  and  the  exaggerated  de- 
tails of  Carlo  Stamati,  a  young  exiled 
athenian  with  whom  chance  had  asso* 
crated  hitn  in  Italy,  lured  his  step^  to 

verried  by  his  will;  or  directed -% 
his  judgment  •,  it  is  from  those  pas- 
sions of  his  nature  which  have  been 
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XiiM'tured  and  cultivated  by  the  ha- 
bits  .  i^iid  associations  of , his ,  life,  that 
}}if  ^ 4;asjL9;  ^wj^r receive  its,  pr^donii- 
naut  tone.  A  classical  education  will 
not  alone  inspire  enthusiasm  for  clasr 
sical  pursuit ;  and  the  ideas  or  th^  ob- 
jects analogous  to  our  manner  of  cqn- 
l;emplating,  or  feeling,  are  thos^  which 
must  still  awaken  our  inter^si;^,  ^tfiract 
our  research,  and  fascinateour^^tteiv 
tioa.  Stamat i,  the  young  exil^^^dpjr- 
ed  his  country  like  a  gre.ek*>.  ^.nd 
praised  it  with  the  eloquence. of _&;^ 
athenian.  The  englishman,  wbo.lpy^d 
;cbaracter,  and  was.amias^d.b}';i  traijtaxif 
national  vanity,  smilad  ^,  jbia.enthu^i- 
asm,  and  listened  patfently.to  ^h^^. end- 
less details  of  ruined  temples,  truAcatfid 
columns,  and  mouldering  aqueducts. 
But,  when  he  climaxed  his;animat^.d,re- 
.ci^^l Jjy  describing  the  effecU^of  t|t^t 
delicious  climate  which. rend ec3  ^zxstr 
'^  See  note  (b). 


,ence  it^lf  a  blessing ;  that  deli ghtfiil  re- 
gion, which  presents  so  frequently  those 
Ipyely  forms  elsewhere  but  ideal*: ; 
fpi-nois  from  whose  exquisite  and  ua- 
rivalled  expression  the  genius  of  .Ape{» 
le5  ^nd  of  Zeuxis  drew  their  inspira- 
tion; then  the  delicate  chord  of  a 
predominant  passion  was  touched  in  itg^ 
finest ^oi at  of  vibration:  the  devofe 
cd  man  of  pleasure,  the  elegant  volup- 
tuary, extended  mere  attention  tA 
anxious  enquiry :  and  he  who  was  not 
to  be  induced  to  breathe  the  air  which 
Socrates  had:  respired,  or  to  visit  the 
tomb  wher^  Menander  reposed,  luxu- 
riated in  that  enjoyment  which  loniai^ 
gales  might  still  bestow,  ajad  an  athe- 
nian  Aspa^sia  might  stii).  possess f^;:f  Hi  i 
^  The  Greeks  love  to  madness,.  Stai^ 
mati  was  a  lover  and  an  exile;  and 
he  ascribed  to  his  CQimtry-womeu .  ail 
the  witchery  of  loveliness  he  had  felt  in 
*  See  note  (c).  f  Ibid. 
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the  beauty  of  his  mistress.  The  next 
day  the  englishman  embarked  on  the 
Adriatic  for  the  continent  of  Greeeb, 
and  arrived^  at  the  Piraeus  oil  the  "first 
day  ofthe  Turkfsh  festival  of  tiie  ^fei^l 
Bairamv  ai/fiI^>^:^l1^iT0ii5^'Kjxa  iisii^vq. 

It  was  a  grey;  glbomy  ~mbrilin^-; 
ma^s}^  clouds  from  mount  Hymettus 
spread  towards  the  shore;  and  th^ 
skiron,  whose  breath  is  stupefaction', 
sighed  along  the  coast.  A  si^Iemil 
silence,  a  gloomy  desolation,  reigned 
over  that  once  splendid,  celebrated, 
and  crowded  emporium.  The  mean 
ware  rooms  of  some  french  merchants, 
thfJ  solitary  greek  coriv^l-^  of^^  th^ 
monks  of  St.  SpiridiO'n,?  with  a  few 
rained  >  columns  and  i^attered  frag* 
ments  of  ancient  arohitecturei  w^rfe^all 
that  now  met  tlie  eyeof  that  Pir^se^s,  to 
whose  beauty  and  splend<^ur  the  judg* 
ment  of,  a  Tbemistocles,  the^oftii^au 


of  a  Cinibn,  Md  the  td^  and  magniff ^ 
cence  of  a'  Pe^rjcles  had  coirtributed: 
That  Piraeus,  Avhere  the  spirit  of  Scyltd 
had  breathed  its  destructive  influence, 
and  where  the  classic  enthusiasm  of 
Ccxsar  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  1 
barbarous  policy,  and  suffered  him  to 
retrace  those  steps  of  Gothic  spoliar 
t ion  which  his  ravaging  predecessor 
had   impressed.    * 

The  traveller  stood  before  the  door  of 
^  wretched  mengilkane,  ot  post-house. 
While  his  horses  tvere  preparing :  he  lookr 
edaroundhim;  then  thought  of  Stamati's 
'descriptioti^  •"  remembered  the  proverb 
bfth^Gri^caJldes.'^nd  smiled  at  his  own 
drieiduiity. ' '  S^gardless  of  the  tombs  of 
TXI^hiirider' 'and'  Euripides  that  lay  on 
lis  r<i>lad  froln  the  Piraean  gate,  he  has- 
ti^hed  to  deliver  his  letters  of  inti'odiic- 
tidn  to  the  superior  of  the  capuchins. 
'" '  i)i:§guste'd  with  the  monastic  gloomof 
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his  4iew  residence,  he  hurried  to  the 
qitj^T ;  but  narrow  streets,  ill-built 
hpuses,  poor  churches,  mean  oratories, 
^omy  mosques,  and  dervise  convents, 
^^ere  scarcely  endured,  for  the  sake  of 
those  matchless  and  beautiful  monu- 
ments  of  athenian  grandeur  and  athe- 
liian  genius  with  which  they  were. m* 
discriminately  mingled  j,  while,  the  r;^ 
otous  carnival  of  the  Tiirks  4i§tr acted 
attention,  and  frustrated ^yery  observ- 
ation  which  curiosity  (even  independ- 
ent of  enthusiasm)  might  have  h^ji 
}if)i^iiced  to  make.      . ;  •  . :   ^.^' 

j ; .,  /Xh^  eu gl ishman ,  scared  ^ fr pp.  .tjfeie 
kiosk  of  ,the  greeit  coffee-hpuse^  dire^pt- 
f  ed  his  weary  steps: tpwajfds  the  cpnyent 
fPf  ca^puchins, — A  naiUid,  devpured  ihy 
discontent  and  apathy  ^j  a  inpd  no>v 
4»imediately  tinged,  witlf   disappoinit- 
H^enj;  ^nd  , disgust,  ,thve>y  its  shjado>vs 
ti^p/(?ft ,  ^^:  9^^^t;    A^s  he , pro^p^ed 


ijirough  the  temporary  bisesteen  eretJt- 
;  ed  in  the  Bazar  for  the  sale  of  trinkets, 
Tj^ewellery  and  refreshments/ .an  Italian 

fenegado  advanced,  and  offered  to  Ibe 

Jbis  guide. — "  Lead  me,"  said  the  tr^a- 
e/reller,  with  a  sigh,  "lead  me  to  Ithe 
Adruifts  of  the  Temple  of  Venus^;-^  n^id 
c  they  proceeded,  the  one  detailing  his 
^iwerits  as  a  ciceroni,  the  other  unat- 
^  lending  and  silent,  until  they  reached  a 

mean-looking  churchy  and  the  guide 
i£€xclaimedi!**  There  is  the  ^ite  where 
sSrtie  temple  stood  >  it  is  now  consecrat- 
ij^  to  the  Panaghea,  or  blessed  Virgin/* 
.-rpr?-H.e  crossed  himself  devoutly  as  he 
e^jlSlpobe.  iielSbe  traveller  shrugged  his 
e^Ufhouldei^,  gave  him  some  money,  and 
^ildismissed  him.  "And  this,'*  he  ^x- 
^^Hdaimed^  "  this  is  the  renowned  and 
=i<^endid  city,  once  the  region  of  the 
.rfgraces;  where  the  arts  deified  the 
j-^>a3sions  in  personifying  tbemj   wd 
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where  tte  most  brilliant  fancy  receiv- 
.^d^its  glowing  imagery  from  the  most 
perfi^ct  model  of  human  beauty !"     At 
^  <lhat  moment  a  figure  of  singular  ap- 
.^pearance  approached:  it  was  a  Turk- 
Ash  girl,  who,  availing  herself  of  the 
Dfwotection  of  her  veil,  stole  from  the 
•vigilance  of   her   Kiaya  Cadun  *    to 
witness  the  festivities  of  the  Bairafti. 
4'  The  veil,  of  a  thick  and  impenetrable 
^atexture^  descended  from  the  head  to 
the  feet:  it  defined  no  proportions,*  it 
marked  no  form ;  two  apertures  made 
for  the  eyes  were  covered  with  a  bl^ft^k 
gauze  'y  all  was  graceless  and  undistin- 
guished.      What   an    object    to  ^ne 
whose    imagination    was  full    of  the 
>  beau  ties  of  the  Anadyominel     Negli- 
f  gent  of  the  Carte-du-paysy  anxious  only 
to  escape  the  heat,  the  noise  and  tu- 
mult of  the  streets,  peevish,    disap- 
1  jpointed,.  and  unheeding^  the  english 
*  See  note  (d), 


stranger  wandered  in  an  opposite:  di- 
rection to  that  which  led  to  his  coii^ 
vent.  Already  had  he  passed  tb.^ 
ruined  aqueduct  of  Adrian,  and  reach- 
ddfi/fehe  stupendous  columns  of  the 
i:;einple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  ere  he  had 
discovered  his  error;  but  the  bke 
waters  of  the  Engia  still  gleamed 
before  him  to  guide  his  steps,  while 
its  fresh  breezes  tempering  the  ardours 
of  the  glowing  season,  seduced  him  to 
its  shiore.  Amidst  the  still  beautiful, 
still  matchless,  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  the  traveller  paused,  wrapt 
in  wonder  and  admiration.  Independ- 
ent  of  every  association  of  ideas,  the 
gigantic  height  of  the  pillars,  the 
beaiKty  ofothe  architecture,  the  har- 
mony of  the^parts,  the  strength  of.  thfe 
felievos,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
fragments  still  spread,  fascinated  his 
attention  and  excited  his  ama^ementts 
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tii}  theardour  of  the  sun-beams  reflect- 
ed from  its  columns,  and  the  dust  of  its 
j^ins;  which  a  transient  breeze  disperse 
ed- in  ei ruling  eddies,  obliged  him  to 
se^k  the  ^hade  of  a  little  grove,  which 
Stood  alone  and  unparalleled  amidst 
the  unvaried^  sameness  of  the- surr<wa«id* 
ing  plain.  Ill :r^    ^i-,.;-!      ^i^     ic    ?::^iii^yf 

^iKrThe  #live  grounds,  which  still  form 
tfaei:>i opulence  o-f  the  athenians,  were 
to  be  seen  to  the  north,  spreading  their 
shade  till  their  grey  foliage  blended  its 
sober  tint  with  the  mists  of  .distance ; 
but  the  grove,  whose  luxurious  hosom 
opened  to  shade  the  fervidii)rowv  revive 
the  drooping  senses^  seiemed  iikena 
beautiful  exotic  bloomingi  in^a^BC^l 
foreign,  hut  not  ungenial;to  its  ^aluFe, 
it  was  so  young,  so  verdant,  it  might 
yet  be  deemed  little  more  than  a  plant- 
ation; and  though  it  declined  towards 
ithe  Engia,  yet  a  pure   and  brilliaiit 
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stream,    drawn    from    the    exhausted 
source  of  the  classic  Ilyssus,    bathed 
the  roots  of  its  trees ;  or,  lodging  in- 
little  rocky  cavitjes,  trickled  from  itS;; 
recesses  with  a  murmur  that," at  once 
allured  and  chased  repose,  that  soothed  . 
the  mind  without  lulling  the  imagina- 
tion.    This  grove  seemed  to  assemble- j 
whatever    was    most    delicious,    most^ 
worthy  of  admiration  in  the  easterQ.;/^ 
and  western  world  jr  and  the  produce  n 
of  the  riclx  aoit  oC  jQ*:iental  Turkey ^  5 
mingled  their  gay  and  blooming  beaa-it 
ti^s  with  the  more  vigorous  oiFspring;/ 
of,  European  Greece.    The  flowers  of  - 
th^  i^preading   agnus  castus  mingled^g 
theii^  fragrance  with  the  pomegranate  3 
of  Shemlek;    the,  Asiatic  andrachq^^j  ^ 
reajr^d  its    si^oQth, .  red  tru^k:^^,  japd 
blq[Sjsom_^  pf^,bnyiagt  scarlet,,  amid^i^m 
th^, dark  green  .pf .  the  lofty  Tprkey-^/d 
oai,^^pdkti[^e.  go|4€^i<cJu§tip  ^.JMAi 


Astern  spartiSm,  gleahiei  aml<3st'fhe 
fragrant  foliage    of   the  cedrat,    the 
most  elegant  shrub  of  the  Levant  ;— 
while  to  sounds  of  discord  and  tumutt' 
succeeded  the  chirping  chorus  of  the 
summer  locusts,^'br  the  sWeiet  note  of 
thie  Aidoni  or^Katolian  nightingale. 
Man  is  so  much  the  creature  of  sitiia-  ' 
tion,  so  dependent  on  the  tone  of  his" 
natural  for  the  enjoyments  of  his  meil^' '^ 
tal  being,  that  the  scene  which  glows/' 
the  odour  which  intoxicated,  the  s6^'d 
which  ravishes,  have  each  apoWef  nb^^* 
strength  of  intellect  can  resist;  ^iid"" 
sorrow  is  soothed,  arid  bliss  exalted,  as 
external  objects  play  on  the  iihagink-f 
tidttvor  influence  the  sensesr^'^^''^      ^    ^^ 
Already  the  susceptible    e^iigii^R-^'^ 
man  had  deferred  his- return  to  Venrbi^'^ 
by  another  day,  when  the  haunt  6f  his  ' 
delightful   and  delighted  w^nderilig^, 
changing  its  aspect  without  losing  any 
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thing  of  its  charm,  seemed' to  ^in^te 
into  a  luxurious  garden.  'Sheltered  % 
the  fragrant  summit  of  Hynaettus  t^ 
vvat'ds  the  east,  commanding  a  view- of 
the  savage  rocks  and  towering  fortress 
of  the  Acropolis  to  the  we&tj  and  bath- 
ed by  the  incursive  waters  of  the  E^*- 
gfa^rit  stirronnded  a  building  of  soBGfee 
extent ;  but  of  so  detached  and  irregu- 
lar a  form  as  seemed  to  mark  the  d if* 
ferent  stages  of  architecture,  and  to 
mvitfe,i'vvit]iout  blending,  the  different 
^rdei'S'^as  they  arose  in  Egypt,  and  ter- 
minated in  Rome.  The  main  body  of 
the  editlce  was  concealed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  plantain  and  orange 
trees;  but,  emerging  from  their  delicti- 
ous  shades,'  the  antique  corinthiau  porh 
tita,  the  '' modern  grecian  vestii^ute^ 
iBldlf  spiral  turkish  kiosk,  displayed 
their  different  forms,  erected  of  the 
ftaest- specimens  of  the  school  of  Ph> 
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flki^-*/'  P/lIrfrB,  that  haply  supported 
the  (Consecrated  roof  of  a  temple  of 
¥enUs;  beiiutifiil  metopes,  that  orna- 
Inented  the  frieze  of  the  unrivalled  Par- 
t^\ib%  aflid  rtiutilated  statues  which 
afi^^fie^Jfnark^d  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
tfl^  mode];,  and^thie  supreme  genius  of 
th^  artist,  were  disposed  of  and  mingled 
with  a  judgment  that  attested  the  su- 
preme taste  of  the  possessor,  and  left 
fi6  Yegret  for  a  s^pollation  productive 
^f  ^an  efl'ec*i>o  charming ;— a  spoliation, 
\^^hich  rescued  th«  most  exquisite  spe- 
^'imens  of  the  ancient  genius  of  the 
athertians  from  the  depredation  of  do- 
^esti^  barbarism  ;  and  secured  on  their 
native  goil  the  wreaths  of  ruhied  gran- 
detir  from  the  elegant  enterprise  of  f<^*- 
i^eigui  taste ;  capable,  as  willing,  to 
|)tiY6has6  the  acquiescence  of  venal  ig^ 
noranoe  and  gothic  rapacity. 
-^•:  Curiosity,  wonder,  admiration,  em 
*'  See  note  (e). 
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g^ged  the  mind  of  the  englishmart 
^as  this  the  retreat  of  some  athenian 
archon,  led  away  by  th<e  passion ,  so 
fatal  to  his  unreflecting  countiymeaj 
.M(ho,  indulging  themselves  in  their  he- 
reditary taste    for    sumptuous   villas^ 
bold  out  a  lure  for  Turkish  avarice; 
^hich  too  frequently  the  life„  ^s  weH 
33    the   property,p,.ofH*he    imprudent 
greek,   is  forfeited  to  gratify*?      Ov 
w^as  it  the  harem  of  some  turkish  of- 
ficer of  state,  of  the  vaivode  who  go* 
verned  the  tow%:^or  ^he  disdar-aga 
who  commanded  the  Acropolis?       .r  > 
.^^.  Without,  resigning  himself  to  the 
Tague  influence  of  conjecture,  without 
calqulating  on  the  danger  of  enterprd^ 
the  englishma,^  advanced  towards^hie 
portico  that  had  .first  fascinated  bi^^a** 
tentipn.  It  was  supported  by  fiutecl  pil- 
lars of  the  Corinthian  order>  -its  friejze 
^^  9.;^bas  relievo  pf  the  aneieat  gre;ek 
*■  Se^note  (f). 
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d^ce  of  the  "  horai,"  or  seasons;  the 
lovely   forms    of   the    greek    youths 
MTeathed  with  the    ivy  and  the  vine, 
their    arms    interlaced,    their    brows 
t^wned  with  the   oak-leaf  and   rose, 
seemed  still  to  celebrate  the  return  of 
the  sweetest  of  the  seasons.  This  exqui- 
site fragment  might  have  been  the  work 
of  a  pupil  of  Phidias!    Oh!  it  was  im- 
possible to  dismiss  the  idea :  it  might 
have  been  the  exquisite  effort  of  Phidias 
himself.     The  portico  only  formed  thd 
entrance  to  an  apartment,  which' 'Sii 
one  side  was  screened  by  a- gilt  fatt ice- 
work,  thickly  interl^ed'i^^h'^^T^ian 
jasmine;  that  at  once  difflised  a  ihysi' 
t^rious  obscurity  and  a^Aelrcioits  ddoim 
Tbe^  traveller   gently  drew -likde  tWe 
fk>\v€!*y  shade,  and  the  interior  of  th^ 
sip^rtmertt  lay  exposed  to  his^vieV.^^^tt- 
^i^ftts^  divided  ift  the  c^nti^  by  a  drapefyj' 
i^ti\y  drawft  aeide  j^he  remote  divisfcil 
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w^afi^a  bathf;  its  bason,  of  par.ian  marbk. 
Was  supplied  by  a  fountain,  which  pou?> 
ed  its  waters  in  a  »3urmuring  sound 
over  the  i  aquatic  plants  which;  crept 
Found  it  ^  it  was  sombre  and  cool,  aijd 
formed  a  relief  to  the  exterior  roain^ 
wjiicir  rwas  i simply,  though  luxuriowisi; 
the  floor ;  w^svcovered  with;  Egyptian 
mats;  a  few  antique  urns  (such  as  am 
frequently  to  be  found  in  the  fields  ©if 
Attica),  filled  with  fresh  flowers,  and  a 
small  tripod  and  sopha,  were  the  only 
articles  of  furniture  it  contained.  The 
sopUa,<i?ais^  to  .a  iiitk  height,  byy  & 
platform  cofvered  with  persian  carpet;^ 
was  placed  beneath  a  canopy,  wliose 
drapery  of  muslin  softened,  without  jesc** 
eluding,  the  reflection  of  the  sun;  ami 
shaded  from  its  aiidors,  the  recumbejit 
form  of  a  sleeping  girl.  She  resembled, 
as  she  lay,  the  beautiful  personification^ 
<^ JBasJifulness >  by  ^Corradini;  for  an- 


;iu*  of  vestal  innocence,  that  modesty 
which  is  of  soul,  seemed  to  diffuse  itself 
t>v^K>a  form  whose  exquisite  symmetry 
tvtts  at  oiice  betrayed  and  concealed 
by  the  apparent  tissue  of  woven  air 
which  fell  like  a  vapour  round  hef>i 
There  was  something  so  delicate,  so 
ideal  in  her  form,  that  the  very  drapa^y 
that'  vei led  i t  s ec ined  to  partake  of'  its 
aerial  character  j  and  her  gently  lan- 
guid respiration  alone,  spoke  her  not  a 
thing  which  fancy  only  had  embodied. 
It:  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  bella 
reposa. — It  was  an  athenian  girl,  #ii§; 
having  recently  taken  tl>e  luxury^itf 
the  bath,  was  indulging  in  the  repose 
which  forms  so  delightful  a  necessity  to 
the  preceding  pleasure;  breathing  the 
fragrance  of  a  perfumed  atmospher^;- 
enervated,  but  not  oppressed, 'by- its 
glowing  warmth.  The  dream  of  her 
slomber,  as  it  was   reflected   on  h# 
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countenance,  seemed  to  steal  its  charm 
from  the  delightful  sensations  that  pre- 
ceded it;  sensations  only  to  be  known 
in  those  climates  where  the  enjoy- 
ment from  whence  they  spring  is  at 
once  a  necessity  and  a  pleasure ;  when 
refreshed,  invigorated,  yet  involved  in 
gentle  langtiishment,  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  existence  diffuses  itself  through 
the  soul  j  while  the  fancy,  delicate  and 
pure,  wanders  through  imagined  worlds 
of  bliss  the  realities  of  countless  ages 
could  not  purchase. 

Nature,  always  dictating  ease,  is 
always  graceful.  The  unstudied  atti- 
tude of  the  greek  was  curved  in  the 
true  line  of  beauty;  the  arm  which 
was  thrown  back  to  support  her  head, 
crimsoned  the  cheek  that  pressed 
its  snow  : — the  arm  that  was  thrown 
carelessly  round  her  bosom  was  half 
covert  by  the    redundancy  of    her 
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black  and  shining  hair.     Even  in  sleep 
a  shade  of  sadness  hune;  on  the,  dark, 
arch -oriier  expensive  brow^  and  seem- 
ed to  extend  its  softness  to  the  smiie . 
that  played  round  her  h^lf-closed  lip ; 
languishmeht     and    repose    breathed' 
round  her.-    Yet,  even  in  the  passive 
tranquillity  of  profound  sleep,  on  her 
countenance  was  still  effused  the  death-- 
less  expression  of  intelligence,  feeling, 
afid  sensibility.      At  the  foot  of  the 
platform  sat  a  little  black  boy  in  the 
habit  of  a  slave,  and  faintly  waving 
in  his  hand  *  a  fan  of  peac6ck's  fea- 
thers, which  wafted  the  air  on  the  face 
of  his  sleeping  charge,  *an3   diffusea*' 
around  the  odour  which  lie  sprinklelf ' 
at  intervals  from  a  ewer  of  rose-water*;' 
till  at  length,  participating  in  there-' 
pose  he  had  assisted  to  dispense,  his 
hdad 'drooped,  his  eyes  closed,  and  till  ^ 
^  See^ote(g). 
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fan  fell  to  the  ground.  Light  as  was 
the  echo  of  its  fall,  it  chased  the  spirit 
of  repose  from  the  brow  of  the  greek; 
her  arm,  liberating  itself  from  its  tender 
office,  restored  the  crimsoned  cheek  to 
th-e  pillow*s  swelling  pressure,  while 
her  languid  eyes,  resisting  the  brilli- 
ancy of  light,  was  shaded  by  the 
"White  hand  now  thrown  across  her 
brow.  Changing  her  attitude  from 
grace  to  grace,  as  indulgence  dictated, 
or  ease  impelled,  the  variety  of  hef 
gentle  motions  might  have  presented 
to  the  statuary  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  difficult,  models  for  imitation; 
while  the  delicious  indolence  of  doubt- 
ful sleep  seemed  still  to  struggle  wi^i 
the  renovating  energy  of  awaked  intel- 
ligence. Happy  state  of  indefinite  ex- 
istence! how  perpetual  the  formless 
but  delicious  visions  which  live  and  die 
with  you  ! — At  length,  weary  even  of 
repose,  she  raised  her  recumbent  form 
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on  her  elbow,  and  holding  back  the 
dark  tresses  that  shaded  her  face  and 
neck,  fixed  her  large,  dark  eyes  on  the 
face  of  the  sleeping  boy.  A  tender  smile 
played  over  her  features;  some  words  of  , 
caressing  fondness  murmured  on  her 
lips ;  and/ with   an  air  of  affectionate  ., 
solicitude,  she  let  fall  the  drapery  of  thp  .^ 
couch   around  his   form.     There  was,  ^^^ 
amidst  the    graces  that   accompanied,^ 
this  little  act,  an  air  of  goodness  which   , 
gave  that  perfect  indication  of  heart,  ., 
without  which  in  woman  no  loveliness  , 
can  exist. 

At  that  moment  a  door,  concealed:  . 
by  the  curtain  of  the  bath,  slowly  open- 
ed, and  an  elderly  female,  dressed  in  the 
matron  habit  of  Athens,  the  garment 
of  blue  cloth,  the  high  pointed  cap,  and 
yellow  buskins,  cautiously  entered  the 
room.  The  greek  girl  stretched  out 
her  arms  to  her  with  an  air  of  childish, 
of    i'nfaiitine     fondness,     calling   her. 
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"her  dear  paramana*,"  in  an  accent 
that  explained  the  tenderness  of  the 
epithet.  The  matron  kissed  the  hands 
extended  to  her,  and  presented  a  pair 
of  Httle  slippers^  then  drew  a  drapery 
across  the  lattice  work  to  exclude  the  sun: 
the  drapery  excluded,  also,  the  dazzled 
gaze  of  the  English  traveller. — The 
beautiful  vision  vanished!  After  the 
scenes,  the  forms,  he  had  previously 
witnessed,  could  it  be  more  than  a 
dream  |         *         *         *  *  * 

^t  ^rt"  "^^  "w  tF  ^ 

"  Oh !  Stamati,  thou  art  no  greek  ! 
Far  from  possessing  the  high  colouring 
eloquence  of  thy  country,  thy  detail 
was  lifeless,  thy  description  cold! — What 
a  creature!  even  in>^lhe  torpid  stillness 
of  sleep  what  a  countenance,  what  in- 
nocence, w  hat  decency,  breathed  round 
her,  while  pleasure  and  modesty  might 

*  See  note  (h). 
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equally  have  caught  a  charnv  from  her 
vestal  form." — The  englishman  checked 
the  rein  of  heated  fancy;  he  dared  not 
trust  himself  to  dwell  on  an  uiiage  that 
tantalized  his  feelings,  and  rendered 
him  the  dupe  of  his  imagination.  He 
endeavoured  to  dull  its  powers  by  re- 
verting to  the  turkish  incognita,  and 
his  meditated  return  to  Venice;  but 
the  effort  was  vain,  and  he  continued 
his  apostrophe. — "  Her  beauty  is  not 
perfect,  but  it  is  at  once  luxurious  and 
ideal;  it  is  a  form  of  fancy,  a  thought, 
an  impulse;  it  blends  the  charm  of 
woman  with  the  airiness  of  a  sprite. 
Here,  then,  is  the  mystery  of  attic  genius 
revealed;  and  if  the  greek  artist  sur- 
passed those  of  all  other  nations,  it  was 
the  power  of  the  exquisite  beauty  by 
which  he  was  surrounded  which,  operat- 
ing on  the  senses,  the  soul,  and  the  na- 
tional activity  of  spirit^  inspired  the 
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superiority  of  his  genius.  It  was  thus 
that  those  of  their  lovely  compatriots 
who  first  served  as  models  to  their  art 
were  afterwards  worshipped  in  their 
statues  as  the  objects  of  their  adoration  : 
it  was  thus  they  gave  the  finest  tone 
to  their  taste,  the  warmest  enthusiasm 
to  their  devotion.  Apelles !  Praxiteles ! 
it  is  to  Phryne  you  owe  that  immorta- 
lity with  which  your  Gnidus  and  your 
Anadyomene  have  crowned  you." 

The  philosopher  would  have  found 
the  genius  of  Greece  in  her  study  of 
nature  every  where  revealed,  every 
where  unrestrained ;  the  patriot  would 
have  sought  it  in  the  freedom  of  her 
government;  and  the  happiness  of  her 
people;  the  man  of  pleasure  believed 
it  existed  only  in  the  beauty  of  her 
women. 

The  englishman  had  reached  the 
e:5^tremitv  of  the  crrove,  and  continued 
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his  reflections  as  he  walked   throii<ih 

■    ■    ^ 
the  pathway  meadow  which  led  to  the 

portico  of  Euminicus.  Admiration  of 
the  Athenian  girl  gave  way  to  conjecture 
as  to  her  circumstances  and  situation ; 
she  was  evidently  not  the  appendage 
of  a  turkish  harem,  she  was  probably 
the  wife,  mistress,  or  daughter  of  some 
greek  archon.  He  smiled  to  think  of 
the  profound  ignorance  which  probably 
accompanied  this  intelligence  of  beau- 
ty, of  the  want  of  that  talent,  that  bril- 
liancy ,^  that  feeling  energy  of  charac- 
ter which  (from  an  early  association  of 
ideas)  he  had  always  sought  in  a  mis- 
tress,  and  would  always  have  feared  in 
a  wife :  he  ascribed  to  her  all  the  in- 
dolence, the  inanity  which  so  frequent- 
ly distinguishes  the  character  of  orien- 
tal women  \  but  still  there  was  such  a 
fanciful  charm  breathing  round  her,  so 
much  of  spiritual  beauty,  so  much  of 
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the  luxury  of  human  loveliness,  that  he 
would  not  have  given  her  a  charm  more 
or  less  than  she  possessed  if  he  had 
been  "endowed  with  the  power.  Ani- 
mated by  that  reviving  spirit  of  gal- 
lantry which  had  lately  suffered  a  sus- 
pension, and  which  habit  rendered  ne- 
cessary to  the  happiness  of  his  exist- 
ence, he  already  speculated  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  discovering  his  admiration  to 
lier  who  was  its  object,  and  of  pursuing 
his  adventure  with  advantage.  Obsta- 
cles presented  themselves  but  as  stimu- 
li; and  the  image  of  the  sleeping  gre^k 
grew  with  increasing  influence  on  llis 
fancy,  as  difficulties  were  opposed  by 
his  fears  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
hopes.  Less  attracted  by  the  ruined 
portico  of  Euminicus,  than  engaged  by 
the  secret  speculations  of  his  heart,  he 
was  proceeding  under  the  hill  of  the 
Acropolis  to  the  convent  of  the  capli- 
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chins,  when  a  person '  rushing  from 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  Propylea 
seized  him  in  his  arms :  it  was  the 
young,  the  ardent  Stamati.  The  en- 
ghshman  was  overwhelmed  with  sahi- 
tations  of  kindness  and  of  joy  ',  a"  frenzy 
of  pleasure  seemed  to  involve  the  feel- 
ings of  the  animated  Athenian.  "  Your 
felucca/'  he  exclaimed,  "  had  scarcely 
w^eighed  anchor  when  a  letter  of  recal 
reached  me  from  Athens ;  it  was  the 
exertions^  of  my  kinswoman,  the  archon- 
dess,  Ida  Rosemeli,  with  the  French 
consul  (who  governs  our  vaivode)  that 
procured  my  pardon,  and  permission 
to  return  to  Athens.  Good  heavens  I 
I  thought  I  should  never  have  ar- 
rived!— w^hat  perverse  winds! — what  a 
miserable  voyage! — You  had  not  left 
l^Iingiekhane  ten  minutes  when  I  land- 
ed. Holy  panaghea,  what  a  moment  1 
My    mother,    my    old     uncle     the 
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ephore,  with  my  beautiful  kinswoman 
Saphyra,  met  me  near  the  hill  of  the 
Museum.  Oh!  better  be  a  slave  in 
Athens  than  a  king  elsewhere  ! — What 
a  tide  of  joy  rushes  through  my  veins  ! 
—Yet  I  am  the  most  miserable  of 
jnen! — Jumeli^  my  beautiful  Jumeli ! 
my  lovely,  faithless  Turk,  her  whom  I 
adored  with  my  whole  soul,  she  has 
fled  in  my  absence,  fled  with  my  heart's 
best  friend.  No,  no:  'tis  false  as  hell^ 
*lwas  her  father  who  propagated  the 
tale,  that  miscreant  dlsdar-aga,  who 
has  since  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes 
with  his  life.  It  is  a  long  story — an- 
other time  you  shall  know  all.  But,  Ju- 
meli, thoii  wast  sacrificed  to  the  embraces 
of  a  tyrant^  even  now  h?.ply  thou  gra- 
cest  the  harem  of  the  grand  seignor.'* 
Tears  gushed  to  the  eyes  of  the  enthu- 
siast greek.  The  englishman  attempt- 
ed some  words  of  consolation,  and  en- 
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deavoured  to  conceal  the  smiles  these 
strong  traits  of  national  characteristic 
excited :  that  precipitant  order  of  feel- 
ing which  ever  precedes  reflection, 
that  fervor  of  imagination  which  sways 
its  possessor  to  the  most  opposite  ex^^ 
tremes  of  conduct  and  disposition,  as 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  go- 
verns,, or  the  vision  of  the  fancy  di« 
rects. 

**  Well^  well,"  added  Stamati,  drying 
his  tears,  and  cordially  pressing  the  hand 
of  his  friend,  '^this  is  no  time  for  sorrow; 
I  have  been  seeking  you  everywhere.  I 
thought  to  have  found  you  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon ;  disappofiited, 
1  was  flying  to  the  theatre  of  Bacchus; 
when  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
you  here.  Come,  you  must  dine  with 
md:  my  mother  is  an  Italian;  you  shall 
fancy  yourself  at  dinner  at  the  hotel 
Francois  at  Venice."     He  then  twined! 
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his  arm  in  that  of  the  englishman,  and 
they  proceeded  into  the  town,  the 
Athenian  fluently  detailing  his  feelings,' 
and  hailing  every  spot  as  he  passed  it ; 
the  englishman  no  longer  annoyed  by 
the  tumult  of  the  Bairam,  and  wholly 
devoted  to  the  lovely  subject  of  his  re- 
cent meditation. 

The  father  of  Stamati  had  been  a 
drogueman^  this  circumstance, together 
with  his  mother  being  an  Italian,  had 
introduced  in  their  domestic  regime  a 
style  of  living  seldom  found  in  Greece 
or  Turkey,  except  in  the  houses  of 
foreign  consXils  or  foreign  merchants. 
The  drogueman  had  died  rich,  and  had 
left  his  son  in  comparative  affluence, 
vv^hich  the  interest  of  his  mother  and 
the  exertions  of  his  friends  had  secured 
from  Turkish  rapacity,  even  when  ba- 
nishment had  been  decreed  against 
him  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  Athens, 
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for  a  part  actively  taken  in  a  recent 
political  commotion  of  the  greeks,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  instigated  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Russians. 

If  the  englishman  had  sometimes 
been  mistaken  in  the  true  object  of 
enjoyment,  his  researches  to  obtain 
it  had  been  unwearied,  and  his  judg- 
ment, founded  upon  practical  experi- 
ence, was  seldom  at  a  fault;  he  praised, 
therefore,  with  sincerity,  the  delicacies 
of  Stamati*s  table,  and  found  another 
way  to  the  good  graces  of  his  mother 
besides  that  of  speaking  her  native 
language  with  elegant  fluency,  and 
praising  her  native  country  with  ani- 
mated enthusiasm.  The  popularity 
which  Stamati  had  obtained  among 
his  unhappy  compatriots  would  have 
crowded  his  house  with  those  whose 
timid  hearts  in  secret  hailed  his  return, 
but  the  Bairam  of  the  Turks  in  hcens- 
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ing  unbounded  insolence  to  the 
greeks,  confined  the  latter  within 
their  houses  during  the  festival ;  and 
the  restless  Stamati,  anxious  to  indulge 
his  heart  in  the  congratulation  of  his 
friends,  proposed  that  the  englishman 
should  accompany  him  to  the  house  of 
a  kinsman  whose  villa  lay  nearer  the 
shore.  The  presence  of  Stamati's  mo- 
ther had  hitherto  checked  the  solicitude 
and  curiosity  which  eternally  prompted 
the  englishman  to  seek  that  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  sleeping  greek  his 
heart  panted  to  obtain ;  and  he  gladly 
embraced  the  offer  of  Stamati,  as  the 
most  probable  mode  of  forwarding 
views,  to  whose  actual  tendency  he* 
was  as  yet  himself  a  stranger.  Horses 
were  ordered  ;  and,  in  the  mean  tinte,^ 
the  impatient  Stamati  paced  the  ter^ 
race  of  his  garden,  wandering  from  sub-"^ 
ject  to  subject  of  the  most  opposite? 
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Unport  with  unwearied  garrulity,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  horses  led  him  to 
speak  on  that  which  was  the  object  of 
their  visit. 

",It  is  but  just,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  that  the  archondessa  Ida  Rosemeli 
receive  the  first  offerings  of  my  grati- 
tude; her,  to  whose  exertions  I  am  in- 
debted for  my  present  happiness/^ 

"  Is  she  young  and  beautiful?"  in* 
terrupted  the  englishman  eagerly. 

"  That  is  nothing,  my  friend  !  no- 
thing in  Greece  !  but  she  is  the  won-' 
der  of  Livadia  ^  surely  all  the  world  has 
heard  of  Ida  of  Athens/'  The  english- 
man smiled,  and  shook  his  h^ad.  *'  Her 
ejctraordinary  learning,-—  ?  continued 
Stamati ;  the  smjle  of  the  englishman 
disappeared.  It  was  impossible  tOt 
associate  the  icje^.  of  a  "  fearned  lady**j 
with  the  beautiful,  the  indolent,  the 
pleasure-breathing  greek;     and    Sta-< 
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mati,  as  they  rode  towards  the  shore, 
continued,  uninterrupted, — "  her  love 
of  country,  and  her  unequalled  en- 
dowments !  Oh  she  is  a  rare  creature  ! 
Her  father,  my  kinsman,  J  ani  Rosemeli, 
is  of  the  *archontic  family  of  Be- 
nengeles,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  house  of  the  Lembona,  is  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  in  Athens ;  he 
is,  therefore,  since  the  banishment  of  the 
last  archon  Lembona,  (who  was  a  true 
greek)  the  first  man  in  Athens  ;  he  has 
several  vessels  on  the  f  Black  Sea  5 
he  trades  all  along  the  shores  of  the 
Levant,  and  rents  a  petty  government 
in  Thessaly.  All  this  was  well  while  his 
friend  Achmet  the  late  disdar-aga,  and 
iVis  stupid  brother  Mastapper,  the  vair 
vode,  governed.  But  things  arechanged 
in  Livadia;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
prosperity  of  the  archon  is  but  the 
*  See  note  (i).        f  See  note  (k). 
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prelade  to  his  destruction^  he  has, how- 
ever, still  one  resource,  the  property  of 
hi<  daughter,  which,  though  small,  is 
secure  in  England.'* 

'  *' In  England!"  repeated  the  tra- 
'veller.  ^'  It  may  appear  singular,  but  so 
it  is;  3^ou  will  be  amazed  to  hear  her 
speak  English  as  well  as  you  speak  Ita- 
lian, and  you  will  be  dazzled  by  the 
brilliancy  of  her  talents,  andtheexteut 
of  her  learning.  Ah !  my  decxr^  my  faith- 
less, little  Jumeli,  thou  didst  not  know  a 
letter  in  the  alphabet ;  and  yet  all  the 
sages  of  the  earth  would  say  less  in  a 
thousand  volumes  than  thou  hast  told  me 
in  one  glance  of  thy  large,  black  eye." 
*<  llien,  doubtless,"  returned  the 
englishman,  smiling,  "  the  abilities  of 
your  kinswoman  have  operated  as  a 
counterpoise  to  her  charms,  and  her 
knowledge   of  the  alphabet  has  saved 
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the  Iieads  and  hearts  of  half  the  young 
men  of  Athens.'* 

*^  Pardon  me,  not  exactly  so ;  tHe 
sudden  revelation  of  her  charms  at  oiie 
time,  procured  her  a  crowd  of  admirers. 
It  was  one  day  that,  to  save  the  hfe  of 
an  unfortunate,  (he  was  my  friend,  the 
friend  of  Athens  and  humanity),  she 
flew  to  the  mekkeme,  or  court  of  the 
disdar,  and  pleaded  but  too  well  be- 
fore the  aga.  Her  veil  had  fallen  off  ^ 
and  a  crowd  of  young  greeks  witness^ 
ed  more  charms  than  those  her  per- 
suasive eloquence  betrayed.  But  she 
resembles  her  native  Hymettus,  round 
whose  purple  brow  a  thousand  insect* 
hover,  but  are  deterred  from  a  too 
close  approach  by  the  too  exquisite 
perfume  its  flowers  exhale." 

"  And  is  there  nothing,"  demand- 
,<ed  tlie    enghshman  carelessly,  "  -no^ 
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thing  in  Athens  that  resembles  your 
own  Jumeli,  whose  large,  black  eyes 
tell  a  sweeter  tale  than  all  your  poets 
ever  sung  :  and  who  does  not  resemble 
your  Ida  or  your  Hymettus,  and  deter, 
rather  than  seduce,,  by  its  superlative 
excellence?"  "  I  know  of  nothing," 
sighed  Stamati,  with'  a  desponding  air. 
"  Nothing  along  this  shore  hidden 
from  the  world  by  the  suspicious 
jealousy  of  a  Turkish  lover,  or^^an. 
Athenian  husband ;  Oh,  Stamati  !  no- 
thing !" — ''  A  little  farther  up  the  coast, 
indeed,"  said  Stamati,  "  near  the  pro- 
montory of  Zoster,  lives  my  kinswo- 
man Zapphira,  a  young  and  blooming 
widow  3  you  may  probably  see  her  at 
the  archon's."  "  And  as  probably  we 
may  not,  Stamati,  the-  promontory  of 
Zoster  is  of  no  great  distance/'  "  True, 
and  the  gymnasium  of  our  women  is 
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always  free  of  access  to  travellers  and 
kinsmen.'* 

They  had  now  reached  a  projection 
of  the  coast  which  abruptly  gave  them 
a  view  of  the  archon's  houses  irregular 
tn  its  form,  and  partly  concealed  by 
trees,  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  sel- 
vage of  turf,  of  a  beautiful  sea-green> 
Mhich  equally  harmpni;2ed  with  tlie 
tint  of  the  distant  waVes  of  the  Engi^,, 
and  the  verdure  of  a  grove  that  rose 
behind  it,  resembling  that  which  in  the 
morning  had  seduced  the  steps  of  the 
traveller.  Hymettus  rose  in  full  relief 
to  the  east ;  its  conic  summit  crowned 
v/itb  odoriferous  herbs,  whose  perfume 
the  breeze  wafted  toward  the  shore;  it^ 
sides  hung  with  the  fantastic  drapery, 
of  the  vine,  which  already  displayed  its 
purple  clusters  beneath  a  spread mg 
"Toliage^  numerous  little  bays  urging 
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their  waves  in  foaming  eddies  on  the 
land;  formed  several  miniature  penin- 
sulas, protected  by  masses  of  dark  and 
shining  rock,  on  which  the  rose-colour- 
ed nerit  and  verdant  alia-marina  were 
embossed  -,  while  clusters  of  the  spread-^ 
ing  rock-rose  and  Cretan  pink  seemed 
to  owe  their  cultivation  to  other  hands 
than  those  of  nature,  and  mingled 
their  fragrance  with  that  of  the  orange- 
flower  and  pomegranate. 

"  Tliis  place/'  said  Stamati,  as  they 
approached  the  house,  "  was  the  retreat 
of  an  english  philosopher,  the  kinsman 
ofthearchon,  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
-sion  of  the  archon  himself.  It  resembles 
an  Eden  in  a  desert,  and  owes  its  singu- 
lar beauty  less  to  its  natural  capabilities 
than  to  the  taste  and  care  of  its  succes- 
sive ovvuers.  There  I  trace  the  original 
designs  of  the  philosopher;  on  this  side 
the  bold  ideas  of  the  ^  son  of  his  soul ;' 
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and  on  that  the  delicate  taste  of  the 
archondessa  Ida.  Oh,  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  all  Livadia." 

"  No!  *'  returned  the  engiishmau  ; 
"  but  there  is  something  that  surpassed 
it,  the  paradise  of  a  Mahomet  inhabited 
by  the  loveliest  of  his  houri.'*  Stamati 
turned  round  for  an  explanation,  but 
a  slave  appeared  to  take  their  horses; 
and  they  proceeded  to  the  house. 

"  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  an- 
nounce  you,"    said  Stamati,   as   they 
entered   a  vestibule  ornamented  with 
somebeautiful  relics  of  grecian architec- 
ture. ''  You  will  fmd  Rosemeli  the  best  * 
fellow  in  the  world,  when  theprideof  the  "^ 
athenian  archon,  and  the  timid  caution   ' 
of  the  greek  merchant,  are  discarded.   ' 
Remain  here :  I  return  in  a  moment.'*  " 

Stamati  then  disappeared,  leaving  ' 
the  door  of  an  interior  apartment  open 
as  he  passed  it.   The  englishman  amuj?-  '• 
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^d  himself  in  looking  at  the  columns 
and  inscriptions  with  which  the  hall  was 
surrounded,  till  attracted  by  the  flowers 
and  fruits  painted  on  the  walls  of  the 
adjoining  room,  according  to  the  turkish 
taste.  The  room  was  terminated  on  one 
side  by  a  door  of  Venetian  glass,  which, 
opening  into  the  gymnasium,  gave  to 
his  view  the  archon  Rosemeli,  surround- 
ed by  his  family.  The  stranger  gazed, 
unobserved  by  the  interesting  objects 
of  his  admiring  contemplation. 

The  first  salutations  of  kindness  and 
affection  had  already  passed  between 
Stamati  and  his  friends ;  and  though 
they  had  resumed  the  respective  sta- 
tions his  entrance  had  disturbed,  their 
looks  were  still  rivetted  on  his  figure 
with  all  the  cordiality  of  a  joyous 
wekome,  while  they  eagerly  hung  on 
some  narration  he  was  rapidly  pro- 
nouncing in  modern  greek.  The  archon 
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was  lying  on  an  ottoman,  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  the  hookah  j  its  amber 
tube  ^  was  placed  in  a  crystaline  vessel 
filled  with  rose  water,  which  murmured 
to  the  rising  smoke,  while  its  fragrance 
mingled  with  the  odour  of  the  sweet 
gums  and  aloes,  which  burnt  on  a  little 
brazier  near  him.  His  picturesque 
dress  contributed  to  the  interest  his 
truly  grecian  form  and  features  excit- 
ed j  and,  though  advanced  in  years,  his 
quick  black  eye  and  marked  expres- 
sive countenance  betrayed  the  sensibi- 
lity of  character  which  distinguishes  his 
nation,  even  under  the  stupifying  influ- 
ence of  tyranny  and  oppression.  Two 
boys,  beautiful  as  the  winged  genii  of 
poetic  fiction,  with  no  other  covering 
than  simple  tunics  of  white  musliny  lay 
on  a  carpet  at  their  father's  feet :  the^oiie 
had  been  engaged  in  stripping/ a  Ire- 
#  *  See  note  (1). 
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roll's  wing,  with  which  the  other  fea- 
thered his  fairy  arrows.  Their  work  was 
now  suspended,  and  their  eyes  were 
eagerly  fixed  on  Stamat  i.  The  paramana, 
seated  on  a  cushion  at  a  respectful  di* 
stance,  w  as  winding  some  gold  thread 
off  the  hands  of  a  little  black  slave  for 
the  embroidery  of  her  lady;  that  accom- 
plishment ancientJy  so  prized,  and  still 
so  indispensable  in  the  education  of>a 
greek  gir-l. 

The  archondessa  herself,  leaning 
over  her  frame,  and  sometimes  inter- 
rupting^ her  cousin  by  a  few  words  soft- 
ly pronounced,  was  seated  with  her 
back  to  the  door;  and  even  her  figure, 
shaded  by  the  drapery  of  her  veil,  left 
all  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectator]; 
until  turning  round  her  head  to  caress 
»  Sicilian  dove  that  nestled  on  her 
slioulder,  the  englishman  again  beheld 
the   beautiful   profile  of  the  sleeping 

TOL.   I,  D 
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girl.  The  pulsation  of  his  heart 
quickened:  he  rejoiced  that  a  mo- 
ment was  afforded  him  to  recover 
from  his  surprise,  to  conceal  his  joy ; 
and  Stamati,  advancing  at  that  mo- 
ment, led  him  into  the  gymnasium. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  stranger, 
whom  Stamati  had  announced  as  an 
englishman  of  high  birth,  holding  a 
diplomatic  situation  at  the  court  of 
Venice,  the  domestics  were  dismissed  ; 
and  the  archon,  rising  with  respect  to 
receive  him,  welcomed  his  guest  with 
all  the  courteous  graces  so  natural  to 
an  athenian,  and  addressed  him  in 
Italian,  sufficiently  interspersed  with 
French  phrases  to  evince  him  master 
also  of  a  language  which  was  becom- 
ing that  of  the  world.  Then  lead- 
ing him  towards  his  daughter,  said, 
"  My  beloved,  salute  the  illustrious 
friend  of  our  dear  kinsman."  The  ar- 
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.  chondessa  arose;  a  shade  of  pensive 
sadness  seemed  to  pass  like  a  thought 
of  sorrow  over  her  brow,  but  her  smile 
was  not  the  less  sweet,  her  blush 
the  less  warm :  the  bashfulness  of  ha- 
bit evidently  mingled  its  reserve  with 
the  graces  of  an  elegant  nature.  Her 
glance,  retiring,  yet  inteUigent,  was 
raised  to  the  face  of  the  stranger;  and, 
bending  her  lip  to  the  rose  that  bloom- 
ed on  her  bosom,  she  presented  the 
flower  thus  enriched  to  the  stranger, 
accompanied  by  the  simple  salutation 
pronounced  in  english,  but  with  the 
accent  of  an  athenian,  *^  You  are 
welcome." 

The  englishman  unconsciously  held 

the  flower  in  his  hand,  his  eyes  still 

pursued  the  form  of  her  who  presented 

l^it.      She    had    returned    to    her  em- 

,,, broidery,  and  he  was  seated  by  the 

^rchon.    He  replied  to  the  numerous 
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questions  of  the  inquisitive  greek,  who 
incessantly  addressed  him^  he  re- 
turned the  caresses  of  the  playful  boys, 
who  clung  fondly  round  him  ;  bu4  his 
thoughts,  his  glance,  still  rested  on  Ida. 
Her  form,  her  countenance,  seemed 
to  have  assumed  a  new  character  since 
he  had  last  beheld  her.  It  was  still 
nature,  charming  nature  !  but  it  was 
nature  at  once  more  awakened  and 
more  restrained.  The  beautiful  propor- 
tions of  her  figure  were  no  longer  de- 
fined by  a  drapery  of  air ;  yet  they 
were  neither  disfigured  nor  distorted 
hy  the  snowy  tunic,  which,  in  veiling 
her  shoulders  and  bosom  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  grace  of  its  folds,  gave  to 
her  perfect  form  the  air  of  a  fine  an- 
tique statue;  nor  by  the  veil,  so  delicate 
and  so  dear  to  modesty,  which  even 
coquetry  herself  ever  assumes  with 
effect.    No  art  was  visible,  except  such 
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as  was  interesting  and  curious  from 
being  a  national  custom,  sanctioned  by 
a  classic  authority;  for,  like  Aurora^ 
the  extremities  of  her  delicate  limbs 
were  rosed  with  flowing  hues ;  and  her 
little  foot,  as  it  pressed  its  naked  beau- 
ty on  a  scarlet  cushion,  resembled  that 
of  a  youthful  Thetis,  from  its  blushing 
tints;  or  that  of  a  fugitive  Atalanta, 
from  its  height  and  delicate  propor- 
tion. 

The  englishman  gazed,  till  every 
sense  seemed  conceritrated  in  one ;  till 
fancy  tinged  the  object  of  his  contem-, 
plation  with  something  more  than  hu- 
man, with  that  ideal  charm  which 
warms  the  poetic  vision  of  the  enthu- 
siast, but  which  the  most  perfect  real- 
ity ot  loveliness  so  seldom  possesses. 
^|ean  time  the  charming  greek,  with 
all  a  \yoman*s  delicate  intuition,  who 
always  guesses  more  of  the  admiration 
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she   awakens    by  what  she    observes 
than  by  what  she  hears,  betrayed  her 
consciousness  of  the  stranger's    idol- 
atrous  gaze,   with   a  modest   naivete 
that  added  a  new  charm  to  her  beau- 
ty.   The  colour  varied  in  her  cheek  ^  her 
eye,   though   downcast,  was  unfixed: 
now  she  raised  her  fine  turned  arm  to 
chase  away  the  Sicilian  dove  that  rest- 
ed on  her  shoulder;  and  now,  dipping 
her  rosy  fingers  in  a  ewer  of  perfumed 
water,  she  plyed  her  needle  with  re- 
doubled vigilance,  evidently  confused, 
but  obviously  not  displeased.  Her  veil, 
now  suffered  to  fall  over  her  face,  now 
impulsively  flung  aside,  seemed  indica- 
tive of  her  vacillating  feelings,  which 
the  natural  modesty,  and  equally  na- 
tural vanity,  of  the  woman  alternately 
influenced. 

Mean  time,  the  athenians  convers- 
ed with  a  vehemence  and  fluency,  that 


] 
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left  them  no  room  to  remark  the  si- 
lence  of   the  englishman,    to    whom 
they  politely  and  frequently  referred, 
but    by  whose  decision  they  seldom 
abided.     The  grievances  of  the  exist- 
ing administration,  the  cruelty,  the  ra- 
pacity, of  the  turkish   government  in 
general,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  vai- 
vode,  and  aga  of  Athens,  in  particular, 
were  canvassed  and  condemned  with 
imprudent    freedom.     Stamati    spoke 
like  a  young  man,  whose  patriotism 
was   more  influenced  by  his   feelings 
than  by  his  judgment ;    the  archon, 
like  an  old  man,  who  felt  more  as  a 
partizan  than  as  a  patriot,  and  who 
had  the  good  of  his  country  less  at 
heart   than  the  success  of  the  faction 
to    which    he   had    attached    himself: 
The  traveller,  little  versed  in  Grecian 
politics,  but  deep  in  the  study  of  hu- 
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man   passion,    alternately    sided  with" 
each,  and  with   a  certain   ambigu  of 
expression,  that  flattered  the  opinions 
of  both  without  ever  seeming  to  op*-' 
pose  his  own  to  either;  while  he  smiled 
at  the  romantic  enthusiasm  of  the  one> 
and  detected  the  intriguing  spirit  of  the 
other.     Mean  time,  he   trembled  lest 
the  learmng   and  cleverness    of  Ida 
should  betray  themselves  in  the  course 
of  the  political  discussion,  lest  an  axiom 
should  banish  a  grace,  or  an  argument 
disfigure  a  feature.     Genius,  feminine^^ 
genius,  the  oifspring  of  warm  feelings 
and  brilliant  fancy,  he  adored  in  wo- 
man, but   at  pedantry   he  shuddered. 
He  was  soon  relieved  from  the  hope  of " 
the  one,  from  the  fear  of  the  otlit^r j ' 
for  Ida,  silent,  or  engaged  in  playing- 
with  her  dove,  or  lier  brothers,  spake  ' 
in   gentle  whispers ;  and  the  english- 
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man,  forming  his  estimate  of  female 
talents  from  the  brilliancy  which  he» 
adored  in  the  French,  and  the  clever-* 
ness  which  be  feared  in  the  English^ 
smiled  at  the  idea  which  the  simple? 
athenians  entertained  of  a  woman  of 
genius;  and,  independent  of  her  beauty^ 
saw  only  in  the  intelligent  and  animat- 
ed countenance  of  Ida  the  vivacity 
of  the  Greek,  and  the  naivete  of  the 
recluse. 

The  sun  had  now  sunk  in  the  En- 
gia.— The  archon  arose,  and  led  his 
guests  to  the  kiosk,  whose  light  and. 
eastern  architecture  the  englishman 
had  admired  in  the  morning,  as  he 
viewed  it  through  the  rows  of  the 
trees:  it  Imng  over  the  gulph,  and  ad-* 
mitted  on  every  side  the  fresh  gale  of 
the  ocean.  Stamati  pointed  out  to  the 
stranger  the  views  most  interesting  in 
the  prospect,  while  the  beautiful  chil- 
1)5 


dren  of  the  archon  gathei^ed  1  round 
their  father^  with  all  that  graceful  ifi^ 
dication  of  fondness  so  natural  to  th6 
greeks,  with  whom  parental  authority 
is  but  the  influence  of  an  ardent  affec- 
tion *.  The  boys  played  at  his  feet;  and 
Ida,  kneeling  on  a  cushion  beside  him, 
her  hands  clasped  in  his,  made  those 
tender  and  solicitous  enquiries  after  his 
health  which  his  delicate  appearance 
seemed  to  sanction.  Slaves  now  ap- 
peared, bearing  on  salvers  a  slight  re- 
past, which  was  placed  on  the  tripod 
that  filled  the  centre  of  the  kiosk; 
mocha  coffee  of  the  highest  flavour, 
sherbet  that  might  have  passed  for  ne- 
penthe, delicate  caimac  and  cream, 
with  the  perfumed  wines  of  Naxos, 
and  the  fragrant  malmsy  of  mount 
Ida,  filled  the  bowl;  while  the  archon's 

^  See  note  (m) 
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sons,  presenting  a  faithful  image  of 
the  tram  d'amour  of  other  times, 
served  round  the  delicious  honey  of 
Hymettus  j  grapes  newly  gathered  from 
the  vineyard,  and  oranges,  as  yet  un- 
wedded  from  the  flowery  branch  that 
bore  them.  Fresh  perfumes  were  scat- 
tered on  the  air,  and  fresh  aloes  were 
burnt  on  the  brazier,  to  revive  the  hoo- 
kah of  the  archon. 

It  was  now  that  the  character  of  the 
traveller,  like  the  flower  of  the  arbor  tris- 
tis,  seemed  to  expand  with  the  shades  of 
evening.  Intoxicated  by  the  air  he  breath- 
ed, animated  by  the  wines  he  quaffed, 
enchanted  by  the  objects  he  viewed,  the 
torpor  of  a  first  surprise,  of  a  new  born 
admiration,  was  banished.— A  man  of 
the  world,  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  a  man 
of  talent!  more  master  of  the  passions 
than  of  the  heart,  he  blended  in  his 
manner  elegant  festivity,  delicate  pa- 
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negyric,  refined   irony,  and  polished 
address.     The  winning  smile,  the  ad- 
miring glance,  the  minute  attention, 
the  ridicule,  which  amuses  the  present 
with  the  follies  of  the  absent ;  and  the 
flattery,  which  is  always  certain  in  its 
aim  because  always  oblique  in  its  ap- 
plication, were   all  his  own.       Ever}' 
.word tended  to  awaken  that  love,  or 
,  satisfy  that  passion,  for  pleasure  inhe- 
rent to  human  nature,  and  every  equi- 
!::iKOcal  expression  soothed   the  foible  at 
J  which  it  secretly  pointed.     Aware  of 
the  national  vanity  of  the  athenians, 
ie  sought,  amidst  the  few  classic  trea- 
surjss  he  had  preserved  from  his  aca- 
demic studies,  for  instances  of  the  for- 
;iner  splendor  of  Greece,  the  number 
pf  its  heroes,  the  beauty  of  its  women, 
lhe.;^enius  of  its  artists,  the  wisdom  jof 
its  philosophers  j  and,  while  he  lavish- 
ed a  boundless  eulogium  on  the  coun- 
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try  he  then  inhabited,  he  artfully  detail- 
ed whatever  was  reprehensible  or  lu- 
dierous  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
ikhose  nations  where  he  had  hitherto 
resided  3  while  circumstances  of  ridi- 
cule>  images  of  whim,  or  anecdotes  of 
humour^  passed  rapidly  before  his 
awakened  fancy;  and,  while  he  spoke 
with  fluency  in  a  language  the  most 
musical,  the  admiration  he  excited 
became  at  once  the  reward  and  stimu- 
lations of  those  shining  ^talents  and 
social  qualifications  so  aotfully  and  so 
eminently  displayed*     /  i :  1:    *     ■■'>' 

But  while  his  eye  a'ppea^ed  unifi- 
ed as  his  thoughtsy  ijsisetret  glance 
sought  in  ^  the  countenance  ofi'  tiie 
young  archoi^essa  fdp  the  impression 
he  had  made  on  her  mind.  -  The  free- 
dom of  her  attitudes,  her  unguarded 
Jooks,  and  eloquent  countenance^  be- 
trayed even  more,  than  •  the  penetra?* 
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tion  of  the  englishman  could  pursue 
or  comprehend.  At  first,  silent,  and 
wrapt  in  ardent  attention,  her  blushes 
and  her  smiles  alone  evinced  her  admi- 
ration, till  sometimes  a  few  words, 
timidly  pronounced,  seemed  to  assign 
a  cause  where  the  englishman  had 
only  dwelt  on  an  effect. — Sometimes 
an  idea  full  of  attic  fmesse  shewed 
by  its  delicate  application,  that  even 
his  sallies  were  rather  humorous  than 
witty ;  and,  more  than  once,  a  repartee 
full  of  simplicity,  while  it  delighted, 
intimidated,  and  sometimes  prevented 
him  from  hazarding  another  propos, 
dazzled  by  a  playfulness  of  fancy  he 
so  little  expected  to  meet,  and  which 
he  felt  was  even  superior  to  his  own. 
But  again  she  blushed,  was  silent,  and 
resigned  herself  to  the  infantine  and 
indolent  manner  which  peculiarly  cha- 
racterised her  air  and  gestures  ^  repos- 
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ing  her  head  on  her  father's  knee,  she 
caressed  the  hand  that  played  with  her 
tresses,  and,  not  unfrequently,  a  shade 
of  thought  passed  her  brow,  as  if, 
though  gay  and  happy  from  nature, 
she  was  pensive,  and  reflective  from 
habit.  Mean  time,  the  goblet  began 
to  circulate  with  increasing  freedom; 
the  greeks,  still  intemperate  and  fonel. 
of  drinking  to  excess,  reverted  to  po- 
litical discussion,  according  to  their 
usual  custom  when,  under  the  influence 
of  inebriety  ^.  The  grand  seignior  was 
deposed,  the  kislar  aga  beh§gded,  and 
the  greeks  restored  to  their  forx^ae^j.  pqli- 
tical  consequence  in  Europe*  '  h:-7;!i  4. 

Ida  took  a  hint  of  retreat,,. ffooi 
the  sparkhng  eye  and  kindling  v^l:^* 
mence  of  her  father  and  kinsm^ai 
She  arose,  and,  for  a  moment,  tur;n  >^ 

See  note  (n). 
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her  timid  looks  on  th^   stronger  whfe ' 
an    eloquent    glance,    which  .  sgemqd 
to    arraign   that  intemperance   whicli 
prevented    her   enjoying    thej;  society, > 
of  one  whose  conversation  had  affov4'^'> 
ed  her  so  much  pleasure.— Her  glance^.] 
was   not   lost,    it    was   understood,   it 
was  felt:  the   englishman  also  arose^ 
he  ventured  to  take  a  hand,  which  in-  r^ 
stinctively  recoiled  from  the  pressure  of  ^ 
his;  and,  presenting  her  a  turkish  guitar 
which  lay  on  a  sopha,  said,  "  In  the  re- 
gion of  the  graces,  where  every  thing 
around  me  recals  the  days  of  Pericles, 
let  nothing  be  wanting  to  complete  the 
illusion." — Ida  blushed  her  conscious- 
ness of  the  classical  allusion,  yet  gently  . 
repulsed  the  instrument,  and,  taking;^ 
hef  brothers  by  the  hand,  was  retiring,  ^  ^ 
when  her  father  exclaimed,/^  Beloved-^i^ 
of  my  soul,  we  cannot  dispense  with 
thy  society:  come,  I  pr'ythee,  touch 
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the  lyre,  and  give  me  the  song  thy 
father  loves." 

Ida  sent  for  her  lyre. — It  was  a 
simple  instrument,  but  of  sufficient 
compass  to  assist  the  voice,  with  an 
accompaniment.  "  I  pr'ythee,  archon- 
dessa,**  said  Stamati,  "  let  us  have  the 
charming  little  ode  in  which  Sapphcv' 
depicts  the  vigilance  of  her  mother; 
I  remember  you  melodized  it  before 
my  banishment.**  ■     ■    ■  ^ 

He  presented  her  the  Jyre :  she^' 
tuned  it,  but  with  some  little  hesita-'' 
tion,  then  struck  a  few  low  chords,  and  *^ 
cast  round  a  timid  glance.— She  sungj-- 
her  voice  was  scarcely  louder  than  a" 
sigh,  and  her  accompaniment  was  onlj^'*^ 
an  harmonic  chord,  swept  at  intervals *4'^' 
It  is  supposed  that  sbmething  of  th^"*'^ 
ancient  greek  song  is  still  to  be  traced  '' 

'  *  See  note  (o). 
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in  the  popular  airs  of  the  modern  athe- 
nians. 

Ida  knew  little  of  music  as  a 
science,  but  as  a  medium  of  sentiment, 
she  had  made  it  her  study.  Ignorant 
of  its  material  part,  its  spirit  was  still 
her  own;  and,  unpractised  in  that  inde-^ 
finite  and  rapid  combination  of  sounds 
which  plays  on  the  sense,  without 
reaching  the  soul,  she  possessed  that 
power  which  gives  a  specific  and  indi- 
vidual expression;  and,  rendering  an 
image  or  a  sentiment  in  all  its  force, 
compelled  the'  heart  to  hear  the  voice 
of  nature,  rather  than  the  ear  to  follow 
the  intricacies  of  art. 

This  was  not  the  style  of  music  oni 
which  the  judgment  of  the  englishman 
had  been  formed ;  but  he  thought  the 
song,  like  the  songstress,  was  in  a  class 
by  itself;  and  there  was  in  its  feeling, 
in  its  originality,.' a  charm  which  his 
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heart  and  senses  acknowledged,  though 
he  understood  not  the  means  by  which 
either  had  been  touched.  His  ap- 
plause was  that  which  a  delicate  mind 
delights  to  receive;  it  was  registered  in 
his  countenance,  it  was  eloquent  in 
his  silence,  Ida  presented  the  lyre  to 
Stamati,  who  sung,  at  once,  a  little  sco- 
liec  or  drinking  song  *,  which  he  ac- 
companied with  the  artless  and  un- 
skilful manner  of  a  greek,  but  which 
he  sung  like  one  who  had  resided  ioi 
Italy.  He  was  then,  according  to  the 
custom  at  all  modern  greek  festivals, 
joined  in  a  lyric  catch  by  the  archon; 
and  song  and  wine  were  still  circulat- 
ing w^hen  Ida,  unobserved  by  all  but 
the  englishman,  glided  out  of  the  kiosk, 
and  appeared  no  more  during  the 
night. 

*  See  note  (p). 
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It  was  midnight  before  the  rntem- 
perale  greeks  could  be  induced  to  relin- 
quish enjoyments  but  too  congenial  to 
their  social  character,  and  luxurious' 
propensity.  The  englishman  was  rather 
the  guide  than  the  companion  of  the 
inebriated  Stamati,  who  insisted  that 
he  should  become  his  guest  from  that 
night;  and  who  rather  declaimed  thaa 
conversed  on  the  miseries  of  his  coun- 
try, its  superiority  over  every  other  na- 
iiotr,  the  infidelity  of  Jumeli,  and  the 
charms  of  his  kinswoman. 

"  Charming,   too    chaining    Ida, 
thoir  art  all   that  woman  should  be, 
loveJyi  tendeV,  gentle,  and  obedient; 
nature  in  thee  knows  no  restraint,  nai^ 
twfe  in  thee  knows  iio  severity;  thy 
yoice  is  passion^  and  thy  song  is  love ; 
in  thee  there  is  no  chilling  prejudice' 
to  vanquish  5  in  thee  there  are  fio  rigid " 
principles  to  encoimter;  thy  mind  is- 
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soft;  and  lovejy  as  thy  person  v  and  the 
pleasure  that  animates  thy  every  look, 
the  indolence  that  possesses  thy  every 
faculty,  declare  the  object  of  thy  being. 
Thou,  the  pupil  of  a   philosopher,  a 
woman  of  strong  mind,  and  capable  of 
great  exertion  for  thy  captive  country, 
a  banished  friend !     Ah,  Jdai  if  either 
are  destined  to  be  thy  debtor,  it  is  to 
the  influence  of  thine  eyes  and  not  to 
the  power  of  thy  eloquence  their  gra- 
titude is  due.     Yet,  whence  that  tran-j* 
sient  beam  of  bright  intelligence  that 
lights  thj^glance  and  points  thy  words? 
Whence  that  effusion  of  genius  that, 
for   a  moment,   dispels   the  infantine 
simplicity  of  thine   air   and   manner? 
Whence  that  shade  of  pensive  thought 
that  clouds  thy  countenance,  speaks  a 
creation  reflective  as  sensient?     Oh  ! 
'tis  but  the  natural  and  exquisite  sensi- 
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bility  of  thy  nation,  that  betrays  its 
influence  even  amidst  the  ignorance 
and  error  of  slavery:  —  'tis  but  the 
delicate  organization  of  the  Greek,  that 
gives  the  seeming  charm  of  mind  te 
the  Woman." 


THE  PROSPECT. 


1  HE  next  day,  the  Englishman  having 
sent  his  servants  and  horses  to  a  khan, 
or  turkish  inn,  became  the  guest  of 
the  hospitable  Stamati,  and  no  longer 
fixed  a  day  for  his  departure  from 
Athens.  Stamati,  restless  and  agitated 
by  the  joy  of  an  unexpected  return  to 
his  country  and  his  friends,  proposed 
that  his  guest  shoula  accompany  him 
through  the  town;  but,  little  occupied 
by  the  speculation  of  the  antiquarian 
or  the  general  views  of  the  traveller,  he 
was  framing  an  excuse  (under  the  plea 
of  the  still  existing  confusion  of  the 
Bairam),  when  the   archon   Rosemeli 
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entered  the  kiosk   where  they  were 
taking  their  coffee. 

With  those  manners  so  natural  in 
their  elegance,  and  still  so  peculiar  to 
the  Athenians,  he  paid  them  the  com- 
j^liments  of  the  morning,  and  mention- 
ed that  the  purport  of  his  visit  was  to 
invite  them  to  spend  that  day  at  his 
house.  "  It  is  the  festival  of  my  patron 
saint/'  said  he,  "and  I  always  celebrate 
it  in  the  midst  of  the  friends  I  most 
prize.'*  Stamati,  who  had  a  thousand 
schemes  in  his  head  for  the  morning, 
excused  himself  till  evening  :  the  en^ 
ghshman,  with  a  little  hesitation  that 
coupealed  his  joy,  promised  an  early 
attendance.  The  two  greeks  then  sallied 
forth  together  to  the  ba^ar,  or  market- 
place ;  and  the  englishman,  under  pre- 
tence of  writing  letters,  regained  be- 
hind.  Although  the  ardent  climate*  of 
*  Sec  note  ^q). 
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Athens  is  tempered  with  the  cool 
breeze  of  the  sea,  and  softened  by  the 
shade  of  its  lofty  mountains,  the  en- 
glishman found  in  its  warmth  an  excuse 
for  again  visiting  the  delicious  shades 
of  the  grove,  to  which  a  happy  chance 
had  already  guided  him*  He  dared 
not  trust  himself  with  analyzing  the 
precise  views  of  this  premeditated  ram- 
ble,^ but  he  resigned  his  imagination  to 
the  most  boundless  hopes.  He  again 
passed  near  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and,  giving  his  horse  to  his 
servant,  struck  into  the  same  path  ^s 
had  conducted  him  the  day  before  to 
the  portico  of  the  bath.  Already' ?ts 
marble  columns,  refracting  the  sim- 
bccims,  gleamed  through  the  encircling 
tree's;' ^nd  now  the  gilt  lattice-work <)f 
ihe  adjoining  apartment  presents  its^h'': 
his  heart  throbs  with  feverish  violericfe  -, 
he  pauses,  sthiti6g  at  the  excess  of  hi? 

VOL.   I,  E 
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uncontrollable  emotion.  The  sound 
of  voices  reach  his  ears:  he  approached 
the  lattice-work,  and  again  availed  him- 
self of  his  former  ingenuitj^  Ida  is 
seated  on  a  little  tripod  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  her  brothers  are  at  her 
feet  stringing  zechinos ;  Avhile,  from  a 
book  she  holds  in  her  hand,  she  reads 
to  them  a  history  of  Greece  composed 
with  great  simplicity  in  the  Italian, 
which  she  expounds  to  them  in  the 
vulgar  greek  when  their  ignorance  of 
the  language  rendered  translation  ne- 
cessary *j  her  paramana  is  emplo3xd 
at  a  little  distance  with  her  distaff.  The 
aiPj  the  countenance  of  the  charming 
preceptress  seemed  to  have  changed 
with  her  avocation;  her  playful  features 
were  invested  with  the  dignified  solici- 
tude of  maternity ;  her  reproof  was  but 
tender  gravity ;  her  reward  a  more  ten- 
*  See  note  (r). 
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(ler-kiss.  She  fascinated  childish  atten-^ 
tioii  hy  lures  thrown  out  to  youthful 
fancy  j  and  when  she  described  to  them 
a  feat  of  heroism,  to  fix  the  idea  in  their 
mind  by  an  image  conveyed  to  their 
imagination,  she  offered  to  shew  them 
the  scene  consecrated  to  its  perform- 
ance ;  and,  resuming  her  little  slippers, 
and  drawing  down  her  veil,  she  ad- 
vanced to  the  portico  with  her  pupils, 
followed  by  her  paramana. 

So  interesting,  so  touching  was  the 
character  in  which  the  greek  girl  now 
appeared,  that  the  englishman  almost 
blushed  to  feel  a  disappointment  which 
a  new-awakened  feeling  of  admiration 
could<not  dispel.  Purposely  throwing 
hiipself  in  her  way,  he  affected  the  most 
obvious  confusion,  when  Ida  perceived 
him  leaning  against  a  pillar  of  the  por* 
tico.  The  natural  children  hailed  him 
with  delight  j  Ida,  no  less  natural,  scarce* 
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ly  appeared  less  pleased;  and  the  coil» 
fusion  of  her  manner  passed  off  with 
the  blush  of  surprise  that  accompanied 
it,  and  the  reserve  of  seclusion  gave 
way  by  degrees  to  the  frankness,  the 
mivett  of  an  ingenuous  and  cordial 
nature.  "  The  shade  of  the  portico/' 
she  said,  "  is  cool  and  pleasant,  let  us 
not  disturb  you." — "  The  shade  of  the 
portico  is  cool  and  pleasant,"  he  return- 
ed, "  but  to  be  permitted  to  accompa- 
fiy  you  would  be  pleasanter  still." — **  Jt 
is  to  that  mount  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  acclivityof  Hymettns  we  are  going; 
its  prospect  is  extensive,  and  I  would 
point  out  to  my  brothers  the  ruins  of  the 
monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  the 
virtuous  Herodus  by  the  gratitude  of  his 
compatriots*.'' — "  Allow  to  me  thusy 
also,  the  happiness  of  becoming  jovtr 

*  Near  the  stadium.    See  Spon's  Travels  \M 
Greece.  d 
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pupil.'^  'Every  thing  in  your  country 
awakens  curiosity  and  inspires  interest ; 
the  mind,  rushing  back  through  ages, 
dw'ells  on  the  events  that  constituted 
the  glory  t)f  Athens,  and  the  imagina- 
tion eagerly  seeks  to  identify  the  spot 
where  Demosthenes  harangued,  or 
Pericles  commanded." — "  If  such/* 
exclaimed  Ida,  passionately,  "  if  such 
be  the  interest  felt  by  a  stranger,  what 
must  they  feel  who,  born  and  reared 
amidst  the  wreck  of  their  country's 
greatness,  behold  in  the  multitude  of 
its  splendid  ruins  the  testimony  of  its 
former,  glory ;  behold,  in  the  slavery  of 
its-people  the  proof  of  its  existing  mi- 

,.:There  was  an  energy  in  the  man- 
n^ripf 'this  speech  more  than  in  its 
naatter  that  amazed  the  englishman. 
Xiiechord  of  enthusiasm  thus  awakened, 
^he  attempted  to  perpetuate  its  vibra- 
tion 5  and/  as  they  proceeded  on  their 
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way,  sometimes  with  affected,  some- 
times with  real,  ignorance  he  continu- 
ed to  propose  questions,  which  Ida,  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  of  satisfying  his 
curiosity,  and  by  the  national  vanity 
of  extolling  her  country,  replied  to  with 
earnest  simplicity,  or  with  eloquent 
enthusiasm. 

They  had  now  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mount;  and  the  en- 
glishman, either  feigning  or  feeling 
the  liveliest  admiration  at  the  scenes 
which  spread  around  him,  b''oke  forth 
in  rapturous  exclamations  of  delight. 
The  elated  Ida,  charmed  by  a  sympa- 
thy so  little  expected,  exclaimed, "  Oh } 
to  feel  all  the  interest  of  atheniah 
scenery  one  should  be  born  an  athe- 
i>ian  citizen ;  fancy  should  receive  its 
glow  from  national  sensibility,  and 
we  should  feel  for  the  country  we  ad- 
"mire  !"  Then,  pointing  to  the  south, 
she  added,  "  Behold  that  beautiful  and 
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fertile  plain,  it  is  the  plain  of  Mesogl/i: 
you  perceive  it  is  scattered  with  poor 
and  wretched  villages;  it  is  from  huts 
such  as  those  that  the  enslaved  athe- 
ni'dxis  contemplate  the  monuments  ^of 
their  ancestors*  glory.  Oh  !  happy  are 
they  whose  ignorance  is  unillumined 
by  education,  and  who,  toiling  for  daih^ 
subsistence,  make  no  estimate  of  the 
present  by  the  brilliant  recollections  of 
tlie  past,  or  gloomy  fears  of  tl^^  future!'* 
She  paused  abruptly,  and  blushed  for 
the  digression  into  which  fancy  and 
feeling  had  seduced  her;  as  such  her 
auditor  had  considered  it. 

*^  She  is  a  charming  visionary ;"  he 
exclaimed;  "  her  mind  is  stored  wjth 
imaG:es  of  classic  interest,  and  her  heart 
,is  witness  to  circumstances  of  national 
grievance;  this  is  the  true  patriotism  of 
woman."  He  then  pointed  to  the. 
summit  of  Hymettus,  and  remarked  the 


beautiful  effect  of  those  thick  masses  of 
clouds,  of  shining  whiteness,  which  ho- 
ver around  its  brow.  "  The  vapours  of 
Hymettus,"  she  replied  with  a  smile, 
**  aftbrd  endless  omens  to  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  modern  as  of  the  ancient 
greeks.  Interesting  mountain !  Who 
can  contemplate  your  flowery  summit 
with  indifference !  With  what  interest 
fancy  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  site 
wherie  once  the  thicket  bloomed  that 
sheltered  the  tender  Procris;  where 
once  the  pure  streams  flowed  which 
refreshed  the  wretched  Cephalus.  Be- 
hold, Where  the  sun-beam  gleams  on  the 
diitatit' spire  of  St.  Cypriani;  it  is  the 
spot  tradition  has  consecrated  to  their 
borrows  and  their  loves." — "  Their  sor- 
rows and  their  lotes!'*  repeated  the 
englishman,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  face 
of  Ida:  ^'  Why,  oh  !  why  should  that 
i^onnection  be  almost  always  insep^* 
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Table  !**  Ida  fastened  her  eyes  pn  the 
earth ;  the  mutable  colour  of  her  cheek 
changed  its  hue ,  the  pure  and  vestal 
expression  of  her  countenance  seeme<J 
to  condemn  the  ardour  of  her  feeling§s; 
she  blushed,  that  the  love  which  spok^ 
in  her  languid  eye  should  have  found 
an  existence  on  her  modest  lip.  She 
could  not  support  the  admiring  gaze 
of  the  englishman  ;  and  she  endeavour- 
ed to  relieve  her  confusion  by  turning 
his  attention  to  different  features  of 
the  scenery.—  ;  _   ,^^^ 

'*  You  perceive,"  she  ^continued, 
*^  near  the  foot  of  the  greater  F][ymettU3 
the  ruins  of  a  fountain,  which  still  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  the  beautiful  Cal- 
lirhoe,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated;  and  a 
littlemore  to  the  north,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance, you  may  behold  the  taste  ancj 
magnificence  of  the  first  conquerors  of 
Greece  in  the  fragments'  of  that  iiobb 
e5 
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aqueduct,  which  owed  its  existence  to 
Adrian,  and  the  liberality  of  his  succes-' 
sor.  Ah  !  the  monument,  which  the  con- 
queror erects,  but  marks  the  period  of 
{degradation  to  the  conquered  •  but  it  is 
there  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  an  atheni- 
an  find  relief."  And  she  directed  the  ob- 
servation of  the  englishman  to  the  hili 
of  the  Acropolis,  which,  brightened  by 
the  lustre  of  the  meridian  sun,  rose  in 
foil  prospect  on  their  gaze.— "Behold P' 
she  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  "  a^spot 
sacred  to  the  divinity  of  athenian  gehiuB 
and  atheniah  valour,  which  was  once 
filled  with  monuments  of  athenian 
glory,  and  displayed  within  its  limits 
all  that  the  opulence,  the  art,  or  h^ 
roism  of  greece  could .  effect*,  in  s^iie 
of  the  depre<iations  of  time,:  and  baft- 
"barous    conquerors  1       How  sj 


*  It  was  described  in  fifteen  books  by  Heliodo- 
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how  beautiful,  are  the  columns  of  that 
Parthenon,  which  once  contained  the 
divinest  effort  of  the  genius  of  Phydi- 
as*  1  while  to  the  north  of  this  master- 
piece of  grecian  architecture,  part  of 
that  beautiful  doric  temple  is  still  visible 
which  the  statues  of  the  fair  and  virtu- 
ous  daughter   of  Erectheus   adorned. 
You  perceive  also  the  temple  of  Victo- 
ry, so  conspicuous  for  the  whiteness  of 
its  marble,  and  where  the  golden  shield 
lof  conquest  was  so  often  suspended  by 
•the  hand  of  the  laurelled  conqueror." 
**  And  that  edifice  vvuich  spreads  to 
the  west?"  demanded  fhe  englishnian. 
•*  Was  erected  to  the  heroes  of  Mara- 
thon, and  is  worth  your  particular  at- 
tention.    On  the  frieze  of  the  facade 
the  feats    of  Theseus   (to    whom   the 
temple  was  dedicated)  are  represented 

*  The  ivwy  statue  of  Minerva* 
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in  bas-relief,  and  with  an  exquisite 
delicacy  of  workmanship,  that  attests 
and  sanctions  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  perfection  to  which  the  arts  were 
once  brought  in  this  now  desolated 
and  enslaved  country :  that  beautiful 
temple  is  now  converted  into  a  greek 
church.'* 

"  If  an  enjoyment  of  fancy  could 
silence  a  feeling  of  the  heart/*  said  the 
englishman,  "  we  should  scarcely  re- 
gret the  traces  of  turkish  power  which 
surround  your  sacred  Acropolis  i  be- 
hold that  turkish  cemetary  which 
hangs  on  its  rugged  brow ,  the  high 
pointed  minaret  of  that  little  mosque  ; 
and  the  drooping  cypress,  which  spreads 
its  grey  foliage  around  it." — "  Yes,  it 
is  charming,"  repHed  the  greek,  with 
emotion.  **  Alas!  how  often  have  I 
gazed  on  it  amidst  tho  purple  shadows 
©f  evening,  the  grey  mists  of  the  dawn  1" 
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She  siglied  profoundly,  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, paused ;  then  added  :  "  But,  ex- 
tend  your  eye  to  that  aspect  of  the 
AGropplis  which  opposes  itself  to  Hy- 
mettus ;  it  is  the  site  of  the  theatre 
of  Bacchus,  and  is  still  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Eschylus,  pf  rEuripides,  and 
Sophocles,  whose  statues  were  placed 
there.  What  an  exquisite  sensibility 
to  genius  did  the  athenians  possess, 
when  the  gratitude  of  a  nation  erected 
statues  to  its  divinity,.and  placed  the 
images  of  their  bards  in  the  temples  of 
their  gods  !"  Then,  after  a  long  pause, 
while  her  eye  beamed  brighter,  her 
cheek  flushed  warmer,  and  all  the  fire 
of  enthusiasm  and  sensibility  illumi- 
nated her  expressive  and  beautiful 
.countenance,  she  tm'ned  her  eyes 
'from  the  ixiterestiiig:  objects  that  had 
fascinated  . their  gaze .;  with  a  gentle 
sigh,  ^seemed  ifi  Fecoyer  herself  from 
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the  warm  dreams  of  national  pride; 
and,  raising  her  timid  glance,  with  all 
the  habitual  modesty  of  her  manner, 
to  the  face  of  the  englishman,  she  said, 
smilingly,  '*  I  weary  you,  and  the  sun 
is  becoming  too  ardent;  let  us  seek 
the  shade  of  the  grove,"  The  english- 
man made  no  reply  ;  he  dared  not  ha- 
zard the  expression  of  feelings  which 
were  confusedand  overwhelming.  He 
feared  by  a  word,  by  a  look,  to  dissi« 
pate  a  bewitching  confidence,  which 
was  every  moment  vanquishing  ha- 
bitual timidity  ;  and  he  silently  offered 
her  his  arm  as  they  descended  the 
mount.  She  took  it  without  hesitation  j' 
till  observing  the  cautious  and  timid 
descent  of  her  nurse,  she  exclaimedi, 
with  tenderness,  "  Pray,  iassist  my  poor 
paramana  !'*  and  flew  down  the  mount 
with  her  brothers,  who  had  hitherto 
hung  upon  her  words  with  ardent  af- 
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tention.  The  englishman  smiled  at 
his  situation^  as  he  supported  the  arm 
of  the  feeble  and  unwieldy  matron. 

When  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
iiill,  Ida  was  already  seated  beneath  an 
olive  tree  ;  the  boys  had  thrown  them- 
selves on  the  grass  at  a  little  distance; 
and  the  paramana,  alvva3^s  watchful  and 
vigilant,  placed  herself  within  a  prudent 
view  of  her  charming  nursling.  The 
enghshman  took  his  place  beside  Ida. 
Not  a  beam  could  penetrate  the  foliage 
that  canopied  their  heads ;  but  the 
faint  gale  that  blew  from  the  sea,  and 
mingled  its  sigh  with  the  delicious 
emanations  of  the  orange-flower  and 
laurel-rose,  played  amidst  its  leaves, 
a;nd  at  once  cooled  and  perfumed  the 
slrdourofthe  atmosphere.  The  languid 
^ye  of  the  athenian  seemed  half  to 
clbse  beneath  the  oppressive  softness  of 
the  ^ir  >  the  bloom  of  her  cheek  was 
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less  vivid ;  and  an  inclination  to  indo- 
lent repose  breathed  round  her.  The 
imagination  of  the  englishman  was 
eloquent,  but  his  voice  seemed  to  deny- 
all  expression  to  his  feelings :  he  en- 
deavoured to  lull  the  rapid  pulsation 
of  his  heart;  he  sighed  profoundly, 
and  passed  his  hand  across  his  throb- 
bing brow.  Ida  had  observed  the  mo- 
tion. **  You  are  not  well,"  she  ex- 
claimed with  solicitude;  "  you  are  not 
able  to  support  the  ardour  of  a  climate 
which  is  to  us  so  delightful.**  "  Oh,  par- 
don me ;,  your  climate,  like  some  of  the 
creatures  whom  it  forms,  is  but  too  de- 
lightful, but  too  dangerous;  it  de- 
prives the  mind  of  energy,  it  deprives 
the  faculties  of  power :  but  we  breathe 
a  new  existence  in  its  delicious  tem- 
perature; a  finer  zest  of  enjoyment 
is  given  to  the  senses  ;  a  more  delicate 
vivacity  is  communicated  to  the  ima- 
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gination ;  capabilities  of  pleasure 
seem  to  multiply  around  us ;  and  if 
tlie  thoughts  become  more  spiritual- 
ized, the  feelings  are  not  the  less  ar- 
dent, the  fancy  Jess  glowing." — "  It  i^ 
thus  I  often  feel,'*  returned  Ida,  with 
simplicity ;  "  a  mere  creature  of  the 
atmosphere,  my  enjoyments  are  re* 
gulated  by  a  sun-beam  or  a  clouii. 
In  a  moment  cool  and  soft  as  this,  de- 
lighted with  existence  alone,  I  sigh  to 
communicate  to  every  thing  around 
me  the  pure  and  lively  happiness  I 
myself  experience."—"  You,  Ida !  to 
communicate  the  happiness  you  feel, 
do  you  also  sigh  to  assuage  the  suffer- 
ings you  excite?"  The  insinuating  eiii 
glishman  kissed  the  drapery  of  her 
veil  as  he  spoke,  and  concealed  his 
face  in  its  folds.  ^  It  is  a  crime  of 
which  I  am  innocent,"  she  replied ; 
"  if  my  life  has  not  been  useful,  it  ha.^ 
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been  at  least  guileless." — "  It  should 
have  been  blissful!"  added  the  english- 
man, passionately.  *'  At  one  peVioc;!  it 
was/'  returned  Ida  with  animation, 
while  a  deep  blash  suiTused  her  face. 
"  And  at  what  period  was  that?"  de- 
hianded  the  englishman,  thrown  off 
his  guard  by  the  dangerous  softness  of 
her  manner  :  "  Y/as  it  in  such  a  mo- 
ment as  this  ?  Was  it  when  youth,  and 
love,  and  fancy,  in  these  delicious 
shades  where  we  now  repose,  amidst 
the  intoxicating  atmosphere  which  we 
now  respire  r" — ''  It  matters  not  when, 
-or  where,"  interrupted  Ida,  rising  in 
agitation,  ^'  since  it  is  fled  for  ever  :'* 
and,  averting  her  countenance  from  the 
englishman,  she  approached  the  child- 
ren, as  if  to  sooth  her  feelings  by  con- 
templating their  innocent  calm,  as, 
wearied  and  oppressed  by  the  heat, 
they   slumbered   on   the    grass.     She 
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st'oopeu  to  kiss  their  glowing  brov/s  j 
and  having  brought  forward  the 
branches  of  a  plantain  tree  to  shade 
them  as  they  slept,  she  returned  to 
the  amazed,  the  disappointed,  but 
more-than-ever  enamoured  english- 
man. Innocence  and  pleasure  had 
again  diffused  their  sweet  expression 
over  her  countenance.  She  seated  her- 
self^ and  the  englislmian  fearing  nothing 
so  much  as  to  banish  her  from  his  side, 
sought  to  win  her  attention  by  prais- 
ing the  beauty  of  her  brothers.  "  They 
are  perfect  loves  !"  he  exclairned, 
*^  such  loves  as  Praxiteles  produced, 
and  Alcman  drew." — '\  Of  all  the  ge- 
nealogists of  love,"  said  Ida,  smiling, 
^^  Alcman  was  surely  the  truest;  since 
he  traces  his  existence  to  Zephyrus 
and  riora;  and  a  sigh  and.  a  rose  gave 
birth  to  the  most  mutable  and  charm- 
ing}' of  the  Qjods." — "  Ah  I  is  iQve.tlica 
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with  you  the  most  charming^  ani 
least  permanent  of  passions  ?  and,  oh  I 
Ida,  speak  you  in  both  instances 
as  you  fancy,  or  as  you  feel  ?  Has  a 
tender  vision  of  an  ideal  lover  warmed 
your  dream,  or  have  you  loved,  be^n 
faithless,  or  betrayed?'*  He  fixed  hi* 
searching  eye  on  the  face  of  the  athe- 
nian.  Her  whole  soul  seemed  to  rush 
to  her  countenance  ;  its  expression  wa^ 
strong,  variable,  and  eloquent ;  her 
cheek  blushed  and  paled  in  the  same 
moment ;  the  fire  of  her  eye,  now  (dis- 
solved in  languor,  now  saddening  into 
tears,  and  now  siYiiling proudly  thrpngh. 
the  impulsive  testimonies  of  her  \veak- 
ness,  seemed  to  say,  "Love  is  the  xnosX 
delightful  but  most  unstable  of,. tke^j 
passions.  Woman  is  created  to  feel  it 
in  all  its  sweets,  and  dread  extreme^  ;.^ 
she  has  no  resource  against  its  tyran-" 
nv,  bnt  in  that  delicacy  of  sentiment^ 
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which  at  once  enables  her  to  exalt  its 
blisses,  and  triumph   over   its    vicissi* 
tudes ;  to  cherish   its  joys   in  the  houi* 
.of  mutual  sympathy,  but  to  limit  the 
duration   of    its  feelings  tlie   moment 
when   that     sympathy   is   no    more.'* 
Then,  gently  waving  her  head  as  she 
averted  it  from  the  gaze  of  her  com- 
punion,  she  half  suppressed  a  sigh,  and 
drew  her  veil  over  her   face.    So  per- 
fectly had  her  countenance  imaged  the 
successive  emotions  as  they  rose  in  her 
soul  that  the  en<:^lishman  believed  him- 
self  possessed  of  her   secret,  believed 
the  innocence  of  the  recluse  had  not 
secured  the  feelings  of  the  woman,  and 
encouraged    rather    than    intimidated 
by  the  conviction  mentally  observed, 
according  to  an  axiom  in  his  code  of 
gallantry,  *  It  is  easier  to  fmd  a  wo- 
man who  has  never  loved,  than  one 
who  can  love  but  once/     While  as  the 
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interest  slie  excited  assumed  a  freer 
character,  that  admiratioii  the  dehcate 
reserve,  the  innocent  purity,  of  her 
manners  had  at  first  awakened  lost  its 
sentiment  of  awful  respect;  and  the 
spiritual  loveliness,  the  ideal  beauty 
which  had  at  first  charmed  his  imagina- 
tion, gave  way  to  an  interest  of  a  less  re- 
fined nature,  at  once  more  consonant  to 
the  laxity  of  his  principles,  the  habits  of 
his  life,  and  the  ardour  of  his  feelings. 

A    pause  of   many    rninutes    en- 
sued  to   that   question    to    which  the 
eloquent   looks    of   Ida    had    replied. 
Lost  in  pensive  thought,  her  attitude  ^ 
half  recumbent,  she  supported  her  head 
on  her  left  arm,  her  right  was  thrown .. 
on  the   grassy   her  downcast  eye  was*.; 
dewed  with  a  tear,  and  a  glimpse  of  her ;^ 
profile  was  visible  through  the  disorder' 
of  her  veil.    Again  that  beautiful  cha*. 
racter    of    countenance,    that    plianj; 
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grace  of  figure,  which  had  captivated 
his  fancy  the  preceding  day,  presented 
itself  to  his  view.  He  took  the  hand 
whose  whiteness  was  rendered  so  con- 
spicuous by  the  verdure  on  wdiich  it 
reposed.  "  You  resemble,"  said  he, 
*^  at  this  moment  a  creature,  who,  un- 
suspectinglj^,  unknowingly,  has  fixed 
the  destinj^  of  one  whose  heart  was 
formed  for  love,  and  vvhose  life  has 
been  its  victim.  Disease  of  mind,  and 
something  of  classic  curiosity,  drove  him 
to  Athens  :  he  sought  for  instruction, 
and  those  who  could  have  bestowed  it 
added  not  to  the  benefit  that  charm 
his  sickly  feelings  called  for ;  he  sought 
amusement,  but  savage  rites  of  super- 
stition opposed  his  wishes.  Disgusted, 
he  meditated  an  immediate  departure, 
whejn  chance  conducted  him  to  the 
contemplation  of  an  object  imaged 
eternally  in  his  heart,  in  his  fancy,  in 
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his  brain  1  It  was  a  woman,  youiig 
and  beautiful,  glowing  in  the  sweet  re- 
pose which  the  refreshing  luxury  of 
the  bath  precedes.  She  slept  ^  but,  oh! 
in  her  countenance  what  capacity  of 
expression,  what  an  obvious  indication 
of  a  heart  alive  to  the  greatest,  sus- 
ceptible of  the  tenderest,  emotions  ! 
Her  recumbent  form  was  indeed  that 
of  Mahomet's  houri,  but  her  dream 
seemed  the  soul-born  vision  of  a  Les- 
bian Sappho.*'  "  Ah!"  interrupted  Ida, 
**  it  was  my  cousin  Zaphyra  Perouli." 
"  No,'*  returned  the  englisliman,  "  it 
was  her  cousin,  IdaRosemeli." — **  And 
the  person?"  demanded  Ida  eagerly, 
and  covered  with  confusion, — "  Was 
he,  Ida,  who  now  seeks  the  misery  of  a 
life  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  moment. 
Oh,  Ida!  pardon  the  temerity  of  an 
imprudent,  who  already  expiates  his 
folly  by  his  experience  of  its  fatal  con- 
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ijcquence;   but   the   hour,  the  ardent 
hour,  that  drove  me  to  the  shade  of 
your  grove,  the  beauty  of  the  portico 
it  sheltered,  the  tempting  fragiHty  of 
the  flowers  that  screened  the  couch  of 
your  repose,  my  charming,  my  dan- 
gerous friend,  reprove  me  not  for  my 
temerity,  but  give  me  your  applause 
for  a  self-denial  more  than  human  ;  for 
Ida,   I  did  but  gaze,  adore,  and  fled! 
But  still  my  heart,   my  imagination, 
again  sought  the  new-formed  idol   of 
their  worship,  and  pretence   was  not 
wanting,  chance  was  not  unfavourable. 
The  spell  of  my  detention  is  hid  from 
the  worlds  'tis  not  the  works  of  Phidias 
that  will  now^  detain  me  in  Atliens;  'tis 
that  which  formed  the  inspiration  of 
his  genius,  *tis  that  which,  in  giving  him 
a  model  for  divinity,  caused  the  deity 
it  represented  to  be  forgotten.  *' 

He  ceased:  Ida  betrayed  not  in  her 

VOL.  I.  F 
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cenntenahce  what  passed  within  her 
Wild ;  for  she  had  drawn  her  veil  more 
closely  round  her.  She  arose  in  silence  j 
$he  pulled  a  flowering  branch  of  the 
agnus-castus,  and  gently  touched  her 
brothers*  cheek.  They  awakened;  she 
caressed  them  :  they  were  joined  by  the 
paramana,  who  busily  arranged  their 
tunics,  and  the  folds  of  Ida's  robe.  The 
picturesque  group  spoke  to  each  other 
in  the  vulgar  greek;  Ida,  and  her  new 
friend,  had  hitherto  conversed  in  pure 
Italian.  At  that  moment  the  archon  and 
another  greek  approached  them ;  he 
welcomtid  the  englishman  with  cordia- 
lity, ai:kd  invited  him  to  take  the  bath 
before  they  dined  :  the  children  joined 
their  father,  and  the  archondessa  and 
her  paramana  returned  towards  the 
house.  The  englishman  pursued  her 
figure  with  his  looks;  a  thousand  vague 
ideas  fluctuated  iu  his  mind ;  and  he 
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with  difficulty  replied  to  the  atten- 
tions which  were  lavished  on  him  by 
the  courtesy  of  his  host. 

The  table  of  the  archon  Rosemeli 
displayed  all  the  luxurious  delicacies 
the  mountains  and  shores  of  Attica  pro- 
duce. The  game,  the  fish,  the  fruits, 
were  exquisite ;  the  wines  were  racy 
and  perfumed*  j  and  traces  of  his  con- 
nection with  an  english  family  were 
visible  in  the  comfort  and  regime  of 
the  entertainment:  but  the  banquet 
was  not  sweetened  by  woman*s  smile, 
the  goblet  sparkled  not  to  the  reflec- 
tion of  woman's  glance ;  and  the  en- 
glishman (though  alive  to  every  species 
of  the  savoir  vlvre)  praised,  without 
enjoying,  the  luxuries  which  were 
spread  before  him.  He  was  scarcely 
struck  by  the  phlegmatic  taciturnity  of 
a  turk,  who  listened  to  the  garrulous 
*  See  note  (s). 
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details  of  an  old  greek  ephore  with  an 
exhaustless  patience,  or  amused  by  the 
affected  virtu  of  a  young  french  con- 
sul, who  disputed  on  the  order  of  the 
portico  Poikili  with  a  travelling  anti- 
quarian. He  thought  the  gaiety  of 
Stamati  annoying,  and  the  athenian 
courtesies  of  his  host  intrusive.  The  re- 
past at  last  finished,  and  he  thought 
only  of  Ida. 

And  now  the  sound  of  the  tym- 
panum, the  double-pipe,  and  viol 
was  heard  in  the  adjoining  vestibule. 
A  company  of  buffoons  and  dancers, 
whom  the  Bairaui  had  brought  to 
Athens,  were  announced;  and  the  rest- 
less greeks,  always  eager  for  change  of 
place  and  dissipation  of  mind,  rushed 
to  the  vestibule.  The  englishman 
sought  a  higher  gratification  with  equal 
anxiety;  and  again  the  form  of  Ida  was 
restored  to  his  searching  eyes :  she  ap- 
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peared  in  the  painted  room  wliich  led 
from  the  vestibule  to  her  gymnasium; 
reclined  on  an  ottoman.  Her  arm  was 
thrown  round  the  neck  of  a  young  per- 
son who  greatly  resembled  her,  and 
who  wanted  only  the  fire,  the  intelli- 
gence of  her  countenance  to  be  equal- 
ly lovely.  The  harmony  of  their  forms, 
the  ease,  the  grace,  the  beauty  of  their 
attitudes  and  drapery  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  nymphs,  which  poetry 
has  visioned,  and  sculpture  finely  mo* 
delled.  Two  female  attendants  *  stood 
behind  them;  the  one  held  a  small  cas- 
ket, which  usually  contain  the  jewels  of 
the  greek  women  when  they  visit ;  the 
other  supported  a  gilt  ewer,  from  which 
she  had  sprinkled  the  apartment  with 
rose  water.     The  paramana  with  diQi^ 

*  See  note  (t). 
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culty  bridled  the  boys,  whose  solicltudts 
for  the  commencement  of  the  revels 
was  pictured  in  their  countenances^ 
and  the  slaves  and  domestics  of  the  ar- 
chon  were  endeavouring  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  performance  from  be- 
hind the  piMars  of  the  portico  and 
the  doors  of  the  vestibule. 

The  englishman  at  last  arrested  the 
eyes  he  so  anxiously  sought ;  their 
glance,  timid  and  abaslied,  were  in- 
stantly withdrawn,  and  fixed  on  the 
earth:  a  soft  confusion  overspread  her 
countenance,  but  it  was  still  the  deli- 
cate emotion  of  modesty,  not  of  dis» 
pleasure.  Her  companion  observed 
the  stranger,  and,  with  her  eyes  still 
fixed  on  him,  whispered  Ida. — Ida 
smiled,  and  raised  her  glance  :  the  en- 
glisliman  met  the  smile  and  the  glance 
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that  accompanied  it,  and  was  in  a  mo- 
ment at  her  side. 

"  It  is  my  cousin,  the  archondessa 
Zaphyra   Perouli,"    said   she,   "   who 
wishes  to  be  known  to  you.'*    The  en- 
gHshman  bowed  his  sense  of  the  dis- 
tinction, but,  as  the  archondessa  only 
spoke    the    vulgar   greek   and   lingua 
francUy  his  conversation  was  of  neces- 
sity confined  to  Ida.     While  the  at- 
tention of  her  kinswoman  became  in- 
tensively rivetted  on  the  pantomimic 
dance,  which  was  now  begun  with  some 
degree  of  gratesque  humour  and  agi- 
lity,   observations    on    the    entertain- 
ment (in  which  Ida,  with  ail  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  youth  to  pleasure,  sooh 
became  interested)  precluded  the  con- 
versation of  the  englishman.     He  spoke 
of  the  entertainments  of  his  own  coiii^- 
try^  and  described  in  glowing  terms  the 
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united  effect  of  poetry,  music,  and 
painting;  of  just  declaniation,  splendid 
costume,  and  brilliant  lights. 

The  attention  of  the  archondessa 
was  withdrawn  from  the  dancers  only 
to  be  rivetted  more  ardently  on  him. 
Her  eyes  found  no  charm  like  that 
splendid  imagery  he  conveyed  to  her 
fancy  i  and,  laying  her  hand  impulsively 
on  his,  she  exclaimed,  with  all  the 
fuiiv^te  that  distinguished  her  manners, 
*'  Ah  I  how  cultivated  must  be  your 
taste,  how  barbarous  must  ours  ap- 
pear!" The  englishman  imprisoned 
the  hand  thus  so  innocently  devoted  to 
him^  it  struggled  in  vain :  the  brow  of 
Ida  became  slightly  shaded,  yet  its 
gentle  severity  was  scarcely  deepened 
to  a  frown ;  her  cheek  crimsoned,  and 
her  tunic  trembled  to  the  increased 
throb  of  her  bosom,     *'  Loveliest  of 
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human  beings!"  murmured  the  enghsh- 
mail,  "  one  moment  of  indulgence,  one 
moment  of  pity,  and  then  I  have  done 
for  ever.  Let  me  for  an  instant  fancy 
this  hand  reposes  in  mine  in  perfect 
confidence,  let  me  for  an  instant  think 
your  attention  voluntary.  Oh!  Ida,  I 
shall  leave  you,  and  on  earth  I  shall 
find  nothing  that  resembles  you ;  but 
I  shall  leave  you  resentful  and  offend- 
ed, and  my  misery  will  be  supreme. 
Yet  while  I  remain  in  your  interest- 
ing country,  drive  me  not  from  your 
presence,  put  my  forbearance  again  to 
the  test,  and  punish  me  by  withdraw. 
ing  your  confidence  if  I  again  betray 
it,"  He  then  voluntarily  released  her 
hand,  and  joined  the  archon,  while  Sta- 
mati  took  his  place  beside  his  charming 
kinswoman. 

The  dancers  had  now  wearied  the 
spectators  ^  the  archon  and  his  guests 
v5 
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adjourned  to  the  kiosk  to  partake  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  hookah,  and  to 
drink  coffee  and  sherbet.  The  women, 
accompanied  by  the  children,  retired 
to  the  gymnasium. 


•       THE  EPICUREANS. 

Neither  the  topography  of  Livadia^ 
the  ruins  of  Atheiis^,  nor  the  state  of 
society  in  the  turkish  provinces,  afford- 
ed to  the  mind  of  the  enghsh  traveller 
that  interesting  subject  of  analysis  and 
observation  which  he  found  in  the 
character  and  person  of  the  archon's 
daughter.  He  returned  to  the  house 
of  Stamati,  and  a  thousand  recollec- 
tions of  Ida  accompanied  him;  he  had 
not  yet  discovered  from  her  conversa- 
tion a  single  trait  of  mind  that  did 
not  harmonize  with  the  delightful  soft- 
ness of  her  air  and  person,  or  that  re- 
sponded  to   the    reputation  she  had- 
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gained  in  her  own  country  as  a  per- 
son of  great  mental  endowment,  exer- 
tion of  conduct,  and  energy  of  cha- 
racter. 

He  naturally  supposed  that  that 
reputation  had  found  its  relief  in  the 
profound  ignorance  and  devoted  indo- 
lence of  her  countrywomen;  and  that, 
though  opposed  to  the  inanity  met 
with  in  a  turkish  harem,  or  the  unin- 
telligent naivete  of  a  greek  gy mn a- 
sium,  the  accomplishments  of  Ida 
must  appear  above  the  level  of  gene- 
ral acquirement  in  Athens,  they  would 
be  deemed  far  beneath  it  in  the  po- 
lished circles  of  a  more  polished  coun- 
try. In  the  local  information  which- 
she  had  displayed  during  their  ramble, 
sensibility  of  heart  and  brilliancy  of 
fancy  were  most  discernible;  but 
these  lovely  qualities  were  neither  of 
them  the  inseparable  concomitants  of 
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strength  of  mind,  or  severity  of  prin- 
ciples; and  though  her  acquirements, 
relatively  considered,  astonished  and 
dehghted  him,  they  dissipated  no  hope, 
they  raised  no  obstacle;  and  he  still 
found  in  the  archondessa  all  he  wish- 
ed  in  the  woman  and  expected  in  the 
greek. 

But  he  perceived,  that  even  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  character  so  ardent 
and  so  naif,  something  of  delicate  ma- 
nagement was  necessary;  an  exquisite 
sensibility  of  soul  was  eternally  be- 
trayed in  the  fire  of  her  eye,  in  the 
mutability  of  her  complexion,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  manners,  in  the  ten- 
der and  caressing  attentions  she  lavish- 
ed on  her  father,  her  brothers,  her  pa* 
ramana,  and  even  in  her  mode  of  re- 
ceiving the  oblique  testimonies  of  his 
own  insidious  homage.  But  that  sen- 
sibility which,  from  its  ardour,  miglil 
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prove  the  most  dangerous,  the  most 
seductive  lure  to  her  innocence,  would 
also,  from  its  sensitive  delicacy,  become 
her  protection,  if  his  conduct  was  not 
commensurate  in  its  finesse  to  the  ro- 
mantic refinement  of  her  feelings.  He 
believed,  with  the  vanity  of  a  man 
whom  success  had  inflated,  that  the 
modest  reserve  with  which  his  decla- 
rations had  been  received,  arose  less 
from  their  being  disapproved  than  that 
they  vi^ere  too  prematurely  and  too 
unguardedly  made  to  be  acknowledg- 
ed with  that  pleasure  they  secretly 
communicated ;  and  he  determined, 
that  the  experience  he  had  obtained  in 
the  hours  he  had  already  passed  with 
the  susceptible  greek,  should  be  the 
guide  of  his  future  conduct  with  the 
cautious  woman. 

For  two  days  he  avoided  the  house 
©f  the  archoD,  and  gave  himself  up 
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with  real  curiosity,  and  seeming  en- 
thusiasm, to  visiting  the  beautiful 
ruins  with  which  Athens  abounds. 
The  french  consul  overwhelmed  him 
with  attentions;  the  travelling  anti- 
quarian, anxious  to  obtain  a  witness 
of  his  profound  erudition,  was  his 
constant  associate  -,  and  his  brain  was 
confused,  his  mind  distracted,  by  terms 
of  art  and  observations  of  hypercriti- 
cism.  The  orders  of  architecture  were 
traced  from  the  egyptian  pyramid  to 
the  tuscan  column ;  architects  were 
numbered,  from  Dorus  of  Achaia  to 
Palladio;  and  mutules,  metopes,  tri- 
glyphs,  and  dentil es  were  talked  of, 
till  no  other  words  seemed  registered  in 
his  wearied  memory. — Here  the  opi- 
nion of  Vitruvius  on  the  difference 
tetween  the  Corinthian  and  the  Ionic 
was  detailed  with  accuracy  -,  there  the 
arguments  of  Piranesi  on  the  volutse 
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was  detected  to  be  erroneous;  the  mo- 
dules of  columns  were  ascertained  ;  the 
minutes  of  capitals  were  reckoned;  and 
sentiments  of  taste  were  every  where 
regulated  by  laws  of  geometry  and 
principles  of  art.  The  englishman 
sighed,  and  thought  of  Ida  and  her  de- 
scriptions, where  moral  interest  was 
not  for  a  moment  lost  in  technic  ob- 
servation, and  where  so  much  senti- 
ment and  so  little  pedantry  had  been 
displayed. 

The  absence  of  two  days  now  seem- 
ed like  the  privations  of  so  many  ages, 
and  he  was  preparing  to  reward  his  self- 
imposed  restraint  when  the  archon  wait- 
ed on  him  to  chide  his  absence,  and  to 
renew  his  hospitable  wishes  that  he 
would  consider  his  house  as  his  own. 
The  talents,  the  manner,  tli^  flattery 
of  the  englishman,  had  seized  on  all 
the  feeble    points    of  his  weak    but 
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subtle  character;  and  he  urged  his  in- 
vitation with  a  cordial  sincerity  his 
new  and  insidious  friend  determined 
should  not  be  unavailinc^. 

Again,  the  englishman  sought  and 
was  received  into  the  gymnasium  of 
the  archon's  lovely  family.  He  came 
lo:^/Jed  with  trinkets  for  the  children, 
with  presents  to  the  paramana,  and 
such  tributes  to  the  taste  and  talents 
of  Ida  as  a  few  french  and  english 
authors  and  some  Italian  music  afford- 
ed. Every  slave,  every  servant  of  the 
house,  partook  of  his  bounty;  and,  be- 
lieving that  an  application  to  the  self- 
interest  was  the  medium  to  the  good- 
will of  mankind,  he  reduced  his  theory 
to  practical  experiment,  and  beheld 
himself  in  its  result  surrounded  by 
friends.  He  had  speculated  deeply 
on  the  probable  reception  he  should 
meet  with   froi^   Ida;  but  he  found. 
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that  though  not  equal  to  his  wishes,  it 
at  least  surpassed  his  hopes : — he  was 
welcomed  with  a  blush  and  a  smile; 
and  his  adoption  of  a  maniier  at  once  , 
respectful  and  familiar,  dissipated  the 
little  shadows  of  reserve  with  which 
an  apparent  bashful  consciousness  at 
first  clouded  her  air  and  conduct.  He 
found  her  in  her  gymnasium,  sur- 
rounded, as  usual,  by  her  domestic^ 
circle,  and  engaged  in  making  a  draw- 
ing from  the  fragment  of  a  beautiful 
metope,  which  represented  the  battle 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse,  at  the 
nuptials  of  Pirithous  and  Hippoda- 
niia*.  "  Another  talent!'*  exclaimed 
the  englishman,  seating  himself  beside 
her.  "It  was.  that  in  which  the  friend 
wha  educated  me  excelled,*^  she  repHed^ 


^  The  metope  here  alluded  to,  is  now  in  the. 
possession  of  the  earl  of  Elgin. 
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**  it  was  that  which  circumstances  and 
the  scenes  by  which  I  am  surrounded 
almost  forced  upon  my  acquisition." 
"  Charming  talent,  and  interesting 
scenes!"  exclaimed  the  englishman. 
"  Oh!  why  should  their  description, 
why  should  their  eulogium  ever  flow 
from  other  lips  than  those  which  first 
gave  them  to  my  imagination  vvith  so 
many  charms  of  moral  and  poetic  in» 
terestr"  He  then,  delicately  alluding 
to  the  descriptive  powers  she  had  dis- 
played on  the  mount  J  reverted  to  the 
persons  with  whom  he  had  visited  the 
ruins  of  Athens  for  the  two  last  days; 
imitating  their  manners  with  matchless 
powers  of  mimicry,  giving  to  his  de- 
tail of  their  respective  peculiarities 
the  most  ludicrous  air,  and  betraying 
his  passion  for  the  ridiculous  with 
an  influence  so-  epidemic  that  even 
Ida  caught  the  infection ;   and  while: 
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her  ready  smiles  and  ployful  laugh 
evinced  the  amusement  his  admirable 
caricatures  produced,  a  few  pointed 
sallies  of  delicate  humour  escaped  her 
lips,  and  betrayed  her  but  too  sensible 
to  ^  every  sense  of  things.'  "But,*' 
said  the  englishman,  as  he  concluded  m 
his  description,  "  while  I  permitted 
them  to  lead  me  to  the  fa9ade  of 
Augustus,  to  harangue  me  in  the  Tour 
di  Vento,  and  point  the  whole  force  of 
their  virtu  against  my  ignorance  in 
the  lantern  of  Demosthenes,  I  would 
not  sutFer  them  to  conduct  me  to  the 
site  of  the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  that 
would  have  been  sacrilege ;  my  hopes 
pointed  to  a  more  delightful  guide.'* 
"  From  the  kiosk,"  said  Ida  with  ani- 
mation, throwing  down  her  pencil  and 
leading  the  way,  "  from  the  kiosk,  when 
the  day  is  bright  and  clear,  as  this  is^ 
we  can  at  least  behold  the  spot  where 
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those  gardens  were  supposed  to  bloom." 
The  next  moment  they  were  both  in 
the  kiosk. — Ida,  with  all  her  awakened 
enthusiasm  glowing  warmly  round  her, 
exclaimed,  as  she  pointed  towards  the 
road  that  led  to  Eleusis:  "  A  little  fur- 
ther on,   towards  the  base  of  mount 
Parnes,  lie  a  cluster  of  ruins;  they  are 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Ce- 
ramicus  and  the  academy ;  and,  you 
recollect,  that  it  was  on  the  road  to  the 
academy  that  the  gardens  of  Epicurus 
spread   their  luxuriant   shade.**       She 
paused  for  a  moment ;  the  englishman's 
eyes  were  fastened  on  her  face;  her's 
were  strained  towards  the  subject  of 
her  research, — He  beheld  the  kindling 
lumination  of  her  vivid  fancy  diffusing 
its  light  over  her  countenance^  and  ani- 
mating her  ardent  expressions,  as  she 
continued,  "  I  think  I  see  those  beau- 
tiful gardens  spreading  on  my  sight ;  I 
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behold  the  striking,  the  interesting 
form  of  the  elegant  sage  who  sought 
the  secret  of  true  enjoyment  in  their 
shades.**—-  ^'  And  think  you  that  he 
found  it,  Ida?"  "  If  nature  was  his 
guide,  how  could  he  miss  it?"  she  re- 
phed  with  animation.  "  Nature  !"  re- 
peated the  enghshman,  in  pleasurable 
surprise;  *'  Are  then  the  doctrines  of 
Epicurus  the  dictates  of  nature  ?  and  do 
you  acknowledge,  Ida — "  "  I  always 
acknowledge,"  she  returned  with  sim- 
plicity, '^  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth:  '] 
when  Epicurus  throws  the  stole  of  the 
graces  over  the  form  of  philosophy;  ^^ 
when  he  shews  that  true  enjoyment  is 
only  to  be  possessed  on  the  bosom  of 
temperance^  when  he  restores  the 
senses  to  their  dignity,  by  placing 
them  as  the  instruments  of  one  gra- 
tification only  as  they  are  the  pupils 
of  our  reason;   when  he  paints  hap- 
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piness  to  be  the  object  of  man,  and 
pleasurable  propensities,  in  a  natural 
sense,  guided,  corrected  by  social  du- 
ties, in  a  relative  one,  the  medium; 
in  a  word,  when  he  inspires  virtue  by 
the  utmost  severity  of  example  ;  when 
he  teaches  it  by  the  sweetest  persua- 
sion of  eloquence ;  when  he  dictates 
frugality,  public  love,  firmness  of  soul, 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  contempt  of 
death;  virtue  and  happiness  are  then 
surely  the  principles  of  his  doctrine, 
and  nature  is  its  sole  inspiration."     • 

The  englishman  listened,  wonder- 
ed, admired,  but  was  mortified,  was 
disappointed.  The  young,  the  lovely 
woman  whose  heart  he  sought  to  in- 
terest, whose  feelings  he  sought  to 
awaken,  undertaking  the  defence  of 
his  own  principles  in  commencing 
the  eulogium  of  a  philosopher  whose 
disciple  he  boasted  himself,  was  but 
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too  flattering  to  his  wishes,  but  too  ac- 
cessory to  his  designs :  but  when  he 
beheld  his  ignorance  of  the  doctrine 
he  professed  in  her  exposition  of  its 
laws  ;  when  he  heard  her  preaching  the 
pleasure  she  was  calculated  to  bestow, 
yet  inseparably  connecting  it  with  the 
virtue  she  was  calculated  to  inspire ; 
he  was  overwhelmed,  he  was  silent  ^ 
and  he,  whose  sophistry  had  confound- 
ed, whose  wit  had  dazzled,  so  many 
women  of  greater  acquirement,  stood 
vanquished  by  a  creature  who,  simple 
and  inexperienced,  referred  to  nature 
for  every  opinion  she  had  formed,  as 
for  every  feeling  she  indulged.  It  was 
not  till  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes 
that  the  englishman  recovered  the 
power  of  addressing  her^ 

"  I  perceive,"  said  he,  smiling, 
"  that  the  Epicurus  of  Athens  is  not 
that   of  England,   and    that  the  doc- 
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trines  promulgated  by  his  lovely  dis- 
ciple are  ia  direct  opposition  to  the 
feelings  she  awakens."'—*^  And  what 
are  the  doctrines  of  your  epicurism?*' 
asked  Ida  seriously.  "  Charming  Ida! 
to  pursue  pleasure  in  all  its  views,  and 
to  live  but  to  enjoy." — "  That  is  the 
doctrine  of  nature,"  she  returned  with 
simplicity ;  "  but  so  finely  has  she  re- 
gulated her  laws,  inseparably  blend- 
ing the  selfish  gratification  with  the 
social  good,  that  the  intemperate  pur- 
suit of  any  enjoyment,  while  it  injures 
the  community  to  which  we  belong, 
inevitably  re-acts  upon  ourselves.  It 
is  politically  illustrated  in  my  dear, 
my  native  country;  where  the  tyrant 
lives  in  daily  dread  of  the  slave  he  op- 
presses. It  was  morally  illustrated  in 
the  life  of  m}^  beloved  preceptor,  who 
enjoyed  the  purest  pleasures  according 
to  the  wisest  laws." — ^^  But  pleasure 

VOL.    I.  G 
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should  have  no  law,  my  sweet  Ida! 
impose  on  it  a  restraint  and  it  ceases  to 
be  pleasure." — '^  Let  us  refer  to  na- 
ture,'* said  Ida,  "  who  places  no 
boundary  to  enjoyment  but  what  its 
own  excesses  create.  Let  us  refer 
to  society,  which,  imitating  nature, 
retributes  on  the  individual  the  in- 
jury he  has  done  to  the  community. 
Vice,  which  is  only  the  greater  pre- 
dominancy of  the  selfish  over  the  so- 
cial passions,  may  escape  in  a  par- 
ticular instance,  but  must  suffer  in 
a  general  sense.  Enjoy,  is  the  law  of 
nature  ;  restrain  is  the  law  of  societ}^ ; 
it  is  the  perfect  harmony  of  both  that 
bestov.  s  felicity  on  man." 

At  that  moment  a  young  beccafico 
tlew  from  a  neighbouring  fig-tree  into 
the  kiosk.  Ida  forgot  her  argument;  pur- 
suit of  the  bird  seemed  to  occupy  her 
whole  beings  all  the  eagerness  of  a  cliild 
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displayed  itself  in  her  exertions.     The 
enghshman    was  earnestly  invited   to 
assist  her  3  she  laughed  at  his  awkward- 
ness, and  redoubled  her  own  activity. 
Now  the  bird  panted  in  her  hand,  fear 
of  hurting  it  again   produced   its   re- 
lease;   now  it    got    entangled  in  her 
drapery,  and  the  .  englishman  was  de- 
stined  to  effect   il^  emancipation :  at 
last  it  flew  towards   her   bosom,  and 
Ida  imprisoned  it  with  her  veil,  and 
lavished  on  it  the  most  tender  caresses 
with    the   most   infantine   expressions 
of  fondness.     She  kissed  its  head,  she 
smoothed    its    plumage,    she    wished 
there  was  no  cruelty  in  detaining  it ; 
and  then  (but    with    reluctance)    ap- 
proached the  side  of  the  kiosk  and  gave 
it  liberty,  watching  its  course  as  it  flew 
towards   Hymettus,   her  hand  resting 
unconsciously  oil  the  arm  of  her  com- 
panion till  the  bird  disappeared  :  then. 
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with  a  sigh  and  a  smile,  she  said,  "  1 
wish  I  was  a  bird,  do  not  you  ?" — "  A 
moment  back  I  did,"  he  replied,  gaz- 
ing passionately^  on  her. "  But  to 

what  purpose  be  placed  in  heaven   i( 
insensible  to  its  joys  1     Oh,  Ida  !  had 
that  bird  no  instinct  to  receive  your 
caresses,    to  be    admired,  to  be   che- 
rished by  you,  and  yet  to  fly,  to  for- 
sake you  !'*     The  first  part  of  the  en- 
glishman's speech  covered  the  face  of 
Ida  with  blushes,    without   banishing 
the  smile  that  revelled  in  her  eye  and 
dimpled  her  cheek ;    the  last   chased 
those  blushes  and  the  smile  that  ac- 
companied  them.       Tlie   englishman 
observed  without  perfectly  understand- 
ing  her   changeful  emotion  -,    he   be- 
lieved it  the   effect   of  that    thrilling 
sensibility    which    eternally  betrayed 
itself  in  every  look  and  gesture.     He 
*  attempted  to  take  her  hand:  surprised 
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and  delighted,  he  felt  that  it  was  volun- 
tarily abandoned    to    him;    he  raised 
his  eyes  to  her  countenance,  and   he 
thought  he  observed  kindness  towards 
himself,  mingled  with  some  latent  feel- 
ing of  pride,  of  resentment,  of  which 
he  could  not  and  did  not  believe  him- 
self the  object.    He  raised  her  hand  to 
his  lips,  and  it  trembled  without  strug- 
gling in  the  clasp  of  his ;  they  both  re- 
mained silent,  and  a  feeling  of  indefi- 
nite but  exquisite  delight  was  cliKised 
by  the  approach  of  the  archon  and  his 
sons.     Ida  flew  to  kiss  the   hands   of 
her  father,  and  left  the  kiosk. 

The  power  by  which  the  englishman 
concealed  every  feeling  in  the  profound 
depths  of  his  heart,  scarcely  enabled 
him  to  hide  his  emotion  from  the  shal- 
low penetration  of  the  archon ;  he 
complained  of  a  violent  headach,  of 
the  intense  heat,  and  avvakened  only 
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interest   where   he  trembled  to  rousf^ 

suspicion. 

*  *         *  *         *         *         * 

*  #  *•         *         *  *         * 

Had  the  conversation  of  the  kiosk 
ushered  in  the  dawn  of  the  enghsh- 
man's  acquaintance  with  the  athenian 
girl  he  might  have  wondered,  he  might 
have  admired,  but  he  never  would 
Ijiave  loved:  the  prejudice  of  his  ha- 
bits was  against  what  he  termed 
strength  of  mind  in  woman  ;  the  pas- 
sions of  his  character  were  all  in  fa- 
vour of  her  weakness.  Ida  had  stolen 
on  his  heart  through  the  medium  of 
his  imagination.  In  the  pleasure- 
breathing  form  of  the  elegant  and 
sensuous  greek  he  saw  nothing  but 
incitement,  and  from  her  yielding,  ten- 
der mind  he  expected  nothing  but 
compliance.  But  her  character,  as  it 
gradually  unfolded,  bade  defiance  to 
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the  calculations  of  an  experience 
founded  upon  general  principles,  and 
established  upon  general  success  ;  the 
various,  the  opposite  qualities  of  whicii 
that  original  and  interesting  character 
was  composed  seemed  to  elude  his 
observation 5  and  the  delicate  mutabi- 
lity of  her  seducing  and  innocent  man- 
ners alternately  awakened  hope,  re- 
strained presumption,  increased  his 
esteem,  without  diminishing  his  love. 
The  englishman  was  born  of  the 
younger  branch  of  an  illustrious  fa- 
mily. He  was  impressed  with  an  ex- 
travagant sense  of  the  value  of  rank, 
because  rank  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  had  been  his  sole  possession.  Ar- 
dent from  nature,  luxurious  from  edu- 
cation, he  pursued  the  path  to  opu- 
lence merely  as  the  medium  by  which 
pleasure  (in  its  common  acceptation) 
was  to  be  obtained  i  he  pursued  it  like 
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a  man  of  elevated  notions  in  political 
career^  and  pursued  it  with  a  success 
no  less  the  result  of  his  talents  than  of 
his  fortune.  The  evil  chances  of  edu- 
cation had  given  him  many  faults,  hut 
they  had  also  left  him  many  virtues ; 
the  leading  traits  of  excellence  which 
ilUiminated  his  character  were  all  his 
own;  and  the  leading  vice  which  sha- 
dowed its  brightness  owed  its  existence 
to  the  influeuCe  of  woman.  Of  an 
ardent,  an  impetuous,  and  affectionate 
character ;  at  an  age  when  the  recep- 
tive powers  of  man  are  so  eager  for 
impression,  and  so  fatally  capable  of 
rendering  that  impression  decisive;  his 
Jieart  had  been  first  touched,  his  pas- 
sions had  been  first  awakened,  by  one 
v^ho,  with  more  art  than  beauty,  more 
ability  than  principle,  and  more  pas- 
sion than  sentiment,  charmed  his  ima- 
gination  by   her   brilliancy,   his   self- "^ 
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love  by  her  ardour ;  and  deceived  his 
hopes  and  betrayed  his  confidence  by 
that  train  of  conduct  which  depraved 
feeling  and  vitiated  habits  inevitably 
produce  in  woman.  She  was  an  ac- 
complished foreigner,  no  longer  young, 
but  still  bewitching :  he  was  in  the 
spring  of  life,  susceptible,  generous, 
and  confiding.  She  charmed  even  while 
she  betrayed,  and  he  loved  even  when 
he  ceased  to  esteem.  The  impression  was 
decisive;  it  was  followed  up  through 
a  series  of  years  by  a  line  of  conduct 
in  which  his  passions  sometimes  found 
their  account,  but  his  heart  never  ;  he 
felt  at  first,  but  could  not  define  the 
nature  of  the  want  that  ached  there  j  , 
till  habit  rendered  that  routine  of  life 
a  necessity,  against  whose  pursuit  im- 
pulse,  sentiment,  and  even  principle 
frequently  revolted.  It  was  a  tie  ; 
fcrmed  in  Venice  that  was  now  the  • 
g5 
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primary  cause  of  his  visit  to  Athens, 
for  satiety  still  hung  upon  success; 
and  his  Venetian  mistress,  sufficiently 
coarse  to  pursue  the  benefactor  when 
she  had  lost  the  lover,  stooped  to  up- 
braid, and  banished  from  her  presence 
by  importunity,  him  whom  she  could 
no  longer  enchain  at  her  feet  from  sen- 
timent. With  a  general  and  passion- 
ate admiration,  united  to  a  total  want 
of  esteem  for  women,  his  opinion  of  the 
sex  was  founded  on  the  first  impres- 
sion given  him  by  an  individual :  he 
had  therefore  never  married,  and  nerer 
intended  to  marry.  He  laucrhed  at 
the  man  who  voluntarily  threw  his 
honour  into  the  keeping  of  a  being, 
who  (drawing  the  inference  from  his 
own  experience)  he  believed  so  sel- 
dom capable  of  preserving  her  own ; 
he  laughed  at  the  man  who  volun- 
tarily hung  a  chain  over  his  pleasures. 
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and  devoted  himself  to  anxiety  at- 
home,  while  enjoyment  solicited  his 
acceptance  abroad ;  he  believed  that 
the  woman  whom  prudence  would  in- 
duce him  to  marry,  his  taste  would 
impel  him  to  decline ;  and  that  her 
whom  he  would  adore  as  a  mistress, 
he  could  never  depend  on  as  a  wife. 
Beauty  was  his  idol,  talent  was  his 
spell;  but  the  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  good  and  fair  traced  by 
the  erroneous  judgment  of  a  fatal 
and  early  experience  was  irradicable. 
Thus  his  first  love  became  the  guide 
of  his  subsequent  attachments;  his  pre- 
judices fortified  by  his  passions,  and 
his  principles  by  hi§  habits,  were  not 
to  be  vanquished  'by  a  partial  expe- 
rience of  their  fallibility;  and  woman 
frequently  became  the  victim  of  those 
errors  of  opinion,  of  that  laxity  of  mo- 
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rals,  of  which  woman  only  had  been 
the  cause. 

He  was  now  no  longer  young;  and 
though  he  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
though  he  too  generally  took  his  senti- 
ments from  the  high,  but  frequently 
false,  tone  of  the  circle  in  which  he 
lived,  yet  something  of  the  untarnish- 
ed gloss  of  nature  still  remained.  The 
ardent  feelings  of  his  being  frequently 
deposed  the  factitious  principles  of  his 
character;  and  the  warm  impulse  of  a 
moment  sometimes  overthrew  the  art- 
ful system  of  a  year.  Although  he  had 
observed  much,  he  had  reflected,  he  had 
combined  but  little ;  and  his  life,  gay 
and  polished  as  his  manners,  while  it 
pointed  his  wit,  while  it  sharpened  his 
shrewdness,  rendered  him  more  alive  to 
a  foible  than  observant  of  a  quality, 
more  attracted  by  the  **  living  man- 
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ners  as  they  rose/'  than  attentive  to 
the  human  passions  as  they  unfolded 
themselves  under  the  pressure  and  in- 
fluence of  human  events. 

It  was  thus,  therefore,  that  tlie  cha- 
racter of  Ida  found  no  parallel  in  his  ex- 
perience, and  eluded  with  delicate  sub- 
tilty  all  the  powers  of  his  quick  but  not 
always  just  penetration;  while  he  seized 
at  once  the  leading  features  (without 
their  leading  causes)  that  formed  the 
character  of  her  father.  He  saw  him 
restless,  weak,  and  sanguine  ;  proud  of 
his  birth,  vain  of  his  opulence,  amiable 
in  his  domestic  feelings,  and  factious 
in  his  public  conduct :  the  one  less  from 
sentiment  than  natural  sensibility  ;  the 
other  less  from  principle  than  disap- 
pointed ambition.  The  archon,  there- 
fore, was  but  a  piece  of  mechanism  in 
his  hands,  which  he  worked  with  a  skill 
proportionate  to  his  wishes.  Ever  ready 
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to  do  the  honours  to  the  self-love  of 
others,  he  purchased  the  gratification 
of  his  own  by  his  well  applied  acqui- 
escence in  theirs 5  and  while  his  heart 
led  him  daily  to  the  gymnasium  of  the 
archondessa,  his  visits  had  always  the 
air  of  being  anxiously  solicited  by  the 
father,  or  tacitly  wished  for  by  the 
daughter.  At  night  he  drank  with  the 
archon,  smoked  from  his  hookah,  abused 
the  vaivode  and  aga,  and  prophesied 
the  future  glory  of  the  archon  tic  fami- 
lies of  Athens,  the  downfall  of  the  ot- 
toman power,  and  the  revival  of  the 
grecian  empire.  But,  during  the  day, 
he  was  conducted  among  the  ruins  tbat 
surrounded  her  father's  villa  by  the 
archondessa.  He  read  to  her  while 
she  sat  at  her  embroidery;  he.^hung 
upon  her  words,  as  if  inspiration  dictat- 
ed their  utterance ;  he  gazed  on  her 
countenance,  as  though  a  spell  lurked 
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in  its  expression;  and  sympathised  in 
her  feehngs,  as  if  one  soul  informed 
their  respective  characters.  But  while 
love  was  chased  from  his  lips,  even  his 
silence  was  animated  by  its  ardours; 
while  the  delicacy  of  sentiment  was 
panegyrised,  the  eulogium  was  still  made 
in  the  eloquence  of  passion  ;  and  if  ethic 
theories  were  canvassed,  or  natural  sen- 
sations described,  it  was  still  in  the  se- 
ductive language  of  pleasure,  or  with 
a  reference  to  its  pursuits.  Thus,  even 
when  he  failed  to  touch  the  feelings  of 
his  auditress,  he  generally  succeeded  in 
awakening  her  imagination;  and,wdiile 
he  fascinated  her  attention,  contributed 
to  her  amusement,  and  occupied  her 
thoughts,  he  inevitably  rendered  him- 
self necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  her 
'  existence ; — this  was  the  point  he  panted 
to  attain  ;  this  was  the  object  which, 
after  the  intercourse  of  a  month,  he  be- 
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lieved  he  had  reached.  Yet  so  fearful 
was  he  of  losing  the  precious  immuni- 
ties he  enjoyed,  of  frustrating  by  a  word 
that  success  which  time  or  accident 
might  best  effect;  that  he  still  delayed 
the  open  avow^al  of  his  sentiments,  the 
candid  declaration  of  his  views,  even 
though  he  believed  the  secret  of  his 
passion  was  known  to  her  who  inspired 
it ;  even  though  he  felt  that  it  could  not 
be  disapproved  as  long  as  he  was  not 
discarded.  But  while  every  moment 
increased  the  ardour  of  his  love,  while 
her  person,  her  genius,  and  even  her 
virtues,  threatened  to  fix  into  a  strong 
and  lasting  attachment  what  had  been 
at  first  encouraged  but  as  a  passing 
admiration,  the  character  of  her  who 
had  awakened  it  still  bade  defiance  to 
hi^  experience,  gave  birth  to  suspicion, 
inspired  fear,  and  rendered  him  jealous 
"before  he  was  certain  of  being  loved. 
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Sometimes  he  doubted  whether  he 
was  the  most  artful  or  most  artless  of 
human  beings:  whether  she  did  not 
trifle  witl^his  feelings,  while  he  fancied 
he  imposed  on  hers ;  whether  he  was 
i]ot  less  the  seducer  than  the  seduced; 
or  whether  her  playfulness  was  not 
levity,  and  her  confidence  in  him  but 
the  supplement  of  a  greater  confidence 
placed  in  another  •  yet  when  he  dis- 
tantly hinted  that  her  heart  had  not 
been  a  stranger  to  love,  it  covered  her 
with  a  delicate  shame,  that  seemed  less 
the  proof  of  consciousness  than  the 
effusion  of  that  modest  reserve  which 
trembled  to  betray  her  sensibility  to  a 
passion  she  was  so  adequate  to  inspire, 
so  reluctant  to  experience ;  while  it 
redoubled  towards  him  those  sweet  and 
fatal  attentions  which  captivated  every 
sense,  while  they  repelled  presumption; 
as  if  she  strove  to  evince  by  the  chaste 
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endearments  of  friendship  her  absolute 
incapability  to  cherish  a  less  pure  or 
less  gentle  sentiment. 

He  observed  with  delight  which 
inspired  new  hopes,  that  the  confi- 
dence of  Ida  increased  in  proportion 
as  his  attentions  elicited  his  gratitude; 
and  that  his  superior  powers  of  giving 
pleasure  and  exquisite  susceptibility 
to  receiving  it,  at  once  awakened  her 
admiration,  and  stimulated  the  exer- 
tion of  her  talents.  The  soft  and 
secret  sadness  that  seemed  sometimes 
to  shadow  the  native  brilliancy  of  her 
spirits,  alone  dissipated  to  the  influence 
of  his  elegant  pleasantry  and  delicate 
humour.  The  enthusiasm,  the  ener- 
getic feelings  of  her  character,  seemed 
to  iind  a  respondent  in  the  impassion- 
ate  ardour  of  his^  and  the  most  spiri- 
tualized and  fanciful  of  human  beings 
appeared  intimately  to   associate  her 
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mind  with  that  of  him  who  was  of  all 
human  beings  the  most  material  and 
least  visionary  in  his  ideas,  his  princi- 
ples and  conduct.  Sometimes,  during  the 
tete-a-tete  of  a  morning^s  walk  she  be- 
trayed by  her  artless  interrogations 
the  most  profound  ignorance  of 
worldly  forins,  and  the  liveliest  anxiety 
to  learn  the  modes,  the  manners,  and 
habits  of  what  is  deemed  polished  so- 
ciety; while  the  simplicity  of  the  re- 
cluse was  frequently  succeeded  by  that 
deep  intelligence  which  was  alone  drawn 
from  nature,  by  habits  of  intense  re- 
flection which  mastered  every  spring 
of  human  action,  and  often  traced  the 
most  remote  elTect  to  its  remotest  cause. 
Sometimes,  resigned  to  the  unguard- 
ed enthusiasm  of  her  ardent  nature, 
she  was  involuntarily  led  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  most  dangerous  and  deli- 
cake  subjects,  which  her  persuasive  elo- 
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quenee  was  calculated  to  enrich,  but 
which  her  natural  modesty  instinctively 
relinquished.  Sometimes,  with  the  pure 
spirit  that  ennobled  the  patriot-bosom 
of  a  theban  Timoclea,  she  detailed  the 
wrongs  her  country  had  endured,  or 
wept  over  the  wounds  with  which  her 
country  bled.  While  frequently  de- 
voted to  a  constitutional  indolence,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  the  soft  indulgence 
of  a  languishing  repose,  amidst  the  fra- 
grance of  those  sweet  flowers  whose 
breath  she  delighted  to  inhale  j  or,  im- 
pelled by  a  playful  simplicity,  was 
carelessly  led  away  by  some  inconse- 
quent pursuit,  and  relinquished  a  me- 
taphysical theory,  or  flung  down  a  clas- 
sical author  to  play  with  a  child  or  a 
bird,  to  trifle  with  a  rose  or  a  song. 

Meantime,  anxious  to  sound  the 
depths  of  that  unguarded,  natural,  but 
incongruous  character  by  other  means 
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than  those  his  own  single  observation 
afforded,    the   englishman   alternately 
applied  to  Statnati^  to  the  archon,  and 
to  the  guests  whom  he  had  met  at  the 
archon's  house  j  but  with  Stamati  (al- 
ways giddy  and  unthinking),  she  w^as  still 
the  w^onder  of  Livadia,  and  the  most 
learned  of  human  beings;  she  had  a  crowd 
of  adorers,  but  no  one  dared  to  love  her. 
With   her   father   she  w^as  perfection, 
save  on  those  points  where  her  intelli- 
gence clashed  with  his  own  prejudices; 
with   the  travelling   antiquarian,    she 
was   clever,  considering  her  situation 
and  country,  but  he  di(i  not  believe  she 
knew  a  greek  rethon  from  an  etruscan 
vase,  or  a  plinth  from  a  capital ;  with 
the  fi'ench  consul,  she  was  JoUe  comme 
un  cceur  et  petrie  de  talent.     And  the 
englishman,  again  forced  back  upon  his 
own    observation,    was    pleased    that 
others  could  not  even  guess  at  that 
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character  which  seemed  to  reserve  all 
its  most  delicate  and  attractive  charms 
for  him  alone;  and,  with  the  blind  ido- 
latry of  ancient  superstition,  he  wor- 
shipped in  proportion  as  he  feared, 
and  adored  what  he  could  not  compre*- 
hend. 


I 


THE  FESTIVAL. 

Governed  by  the  impulse  of  the  daily 
wish  without  the  power  of  fixing  the 
moment  of  his  departure,  or  of  ob- 
taining the  object  of  his  delay;  forget- 
ting that  world  which  had  so  long  ty- 
rannised over  his  opinions ;  forgetting 
that  life  which  had  been  so  lonq;  con- 
sonant  to  his  pursuits  and  habits ;  the 
hours  of  the  englishman  fled,  lightly 
on,  varied  only  by  that  vicissitude  of 
feeling,  of  hope,  and  doubt,  which  even 
the  happiest  love  is  destined  to  sustain. 
It  was  after  an  evening  passed  in 
listening  to  the  tones  of  Ida's  lyre,  in 
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hanging  on  the  melody  of  Ida's  voice, 
that  her  softness,  her  gaiety,  the  mo- 
desty, the  pleasure  that  breathed  round 
her,  animated  his  wishes,  excited  his 
hopes,  and  determined  him  on  seizing, 
in  some  favourable  moment,  all  the 
former  dictated,  all  the  latter  in- 
spired. 

He  sought  her  the  next  day,  in  that 
hour  which  had  first  given  her  to  his 
view  in  ail  the  charactery  of  innocence 
and  pleasure: — the  hour  was  ardent, 
the  bath  was  cool!  Recalculated  on 
the  probable  necessity  of  its  en  joynient, 
and  dwelt  in  rapture  on  the  possible 
iiuccess  of  his  arrangement. 

'  With  steps  as  cautious  and  a  heart 
as  palpitating  as  when  he  first  sought 
the  portico,  he  now  approached  it ;  and, 
without  waiting  to  glance  through  the 
lattice,  he  stole  into  the  apartment 
of  tlie  bath  with  noiseless  steps;  but 
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the  room  was  unoccupied,  and  the 
smooth  and  downy  couch  had  evident- 
ly not  yet  been  pressed.  A  gentle 
noise  from  the  bath  caught  his  atten- 
tion; with  a  trembhng  hand  he  drew 
back  the  silken  drapery,  but  he  saw 
only  the  bird,  whose  flutter ings  had 
met  his  ear,  and  deceived  his  hopes. 
Disappointed,  he  returned  to  the  por- 
tico, where  he  perceived,  in  a  new  made 
path,  the  track  of  a  little  foot  that 
could  be  no  other  than  Ida's:  he  pur- 
sued the  mystic  guide;  it  led  to  the 
profoundest  shade  of  a  grove,  where, 
amidst  the  shelter  of  the  drooping  cy- 
press, the  roses  of  Persia  and  of  Greece 
diffused  their  bloom  and  fragrance* 
Above  their  luxuriant  flov/ers  an  an- 
tique stela  *  reared  its  columns;  at 
its  base,  and  leaning  against  its  shaft, 

*  See^note  (w). 
vot.  ic  a 
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sat  Ida.  The  englishman  rushed  for- 
ward with  an  impetuosity  commen- 
surate to  his  feehngs;  he  threw  him- 
self beside  Ida,  and  took  her  hand.— - 
She  started,  turned  round  her  hitherto- 
averted  head,  and  beheld  him  with  a 
smile,  but  her  face  was  bathed  in  tears^ 
and  her  sadness,  though  soft  and  ten^ 
der,  seemed  hallowed  and  dignified. 
Surprise, and  disappointment  chilled  the 
hopes  ot  the  englishman. 

"  I  sought  you,''  said  he,  "  in  the 
temple  of  your  pleasures,  and  find  you 
near  the  monument  of  death." — "  And 
this  also,"  she  replied,  '^  is  the  temple 
of  my  pleasures;  of  pleasures  which, 
memory  restores  and  sorrow  conse- 
crates. Alas !  all  feelings  of  <regret 
and  sufferings  are  not  so  safe,  so 
sweet  in  their  indulgence !  This  stela," 
she  continued,  after  a  short  pause,  "  so 
beautiful  in  its  execution,  once  distia- 
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^^uislied  the  tomb  of  a  sage,  whose 
Tirtues  it  describes  by  one  of  those 
epigrammatic  sentences  in  which  attic 
sentiment  lov^ed  to  comprise  itself; 
which  the  legislator  sometimes  adopt- 
ed to  convey  his  precept,  the  lover  to 
express  his  feeling,  and  the  mourner 
his  affliction.  It  was  found  prostrate 
in  the  fields  of  Livadia^  it  is  now 
raised  to'  the  memory  of  one  whose 
character  resembled  that  which  the 
marble  preserves:  perfect  in  itself,^  yet 
indulgent  to  others ;  capable,  from  its 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  to  dic- 
tate those  precepts  which  tend  to  the 
good  of  mankind,  but  contented  with 
the  gentle  admonition,  the  tender  per- 
suasion, which  concealed  while  they 
betrayed  hfs  own  superior  excellence.'' 
"  And  by  whom  was  the  pillar  raised, 
sweet  Ida!  and  to  whom  did  that  per- 
fect character  belong  ?" 
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"  It  was  raised  by  me,"  she  return- 
ed weeping,  "  to  the  memory  of  him 
who  was  my  soul's  dearest  friend;  he 
"was  your  naturalised  countryman,  he 
was  my  kinsman,  too.  But  what  are 
ties  of  consanguinity,  if  habit  asso- 
ciates not  tlieir  influence  round  the 
heart;  if  sentiment  blends  them  not 
with  all  its  feelings  ?  I  never  visit  the 
spot  but  memory  rushes  back  through 
each  sweet  interval  of  early  life,  when 
I  felt,  yet  knew  not  what  felicity  was 
mine;  or  that  ascending  the  higher 
scale  of  feeling,  associates  his  idea  with 
scenes  of  deeper  interest,  with  emotions 
of  profounder  bliss,  that  had  their  sad 
reverse  of'suffering."  Ida  paused,  and 
wept  more  bitterly. 

The  englishman  perceived  that  her 
sorrows  were  not; only  those  of  the 
heart  but  jof  the.  nerves,  that  her 
mind  was  depressed,   and  her   spirits 
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sunken.  He  had  almost  as  often  seen 
her  plunged  in  despondency  as  exhi- 
larated with  joy;  and  looked  upon  the 
extremes  and  diversity  of  her  feelings 
as  the  result  of  the  fine,  the  delicate 
organization  of  her  frame,  and  a  strong 
natural  sensibihty  of  heart,  rendered 
more  acute  by  habits  of  education. 

He  attempted  some  words  of  en- 
dearing solace;  and  added,  "  Sweet, 
interesting  mourner!  why  court  ideal 
woes  when  real  joys  await  thee? 
Why  chase  the  smile  that  charms  for 
the  tear  that  avails  not  ?" 

*'  Alas!'*  said  Ida,  "  while  the  con- 
duct is  referable  to  prudence,  how  ba- 
nish from  the  heart  the  sorrow  it  che- 
risheg,  or  the  joy  that  transports  it?  *' 

**  But,  dear,  susceptible  girl !  'tis  thy 
spirits  that  are  oppressed,  and  not  thy 
heart  that  is  afflicted ;  some  little  do- 
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mestic  shadow  has  passed  across  thy 
mind." 

"  It  is  true  you  have  seen  me  hap- 
pier than  you  now  hehold  me/'  she 
added:  ^^  a  threatening  message  from 
the  vaivode,  whom  my  father  daily  ir- 
ritates by  some  new  imprudence,  and 
the  failure  of  some  commercial  specu- 
lations in  which  he  too  incautiously 
engaged,  have  this  day  reached  us; 
and  a  thousand  anxieties  throb  at  my 
heart  for  the  objects  so  dear  to  its 
feelings." 

"  And  not  one  for  yourself,  Ida  ?  " 

"  Ah!  the  life  of  woman  is  WTapt 
up.  in  those  she  loves;  'tis  through 
-them  she  suffers,  through  them  she  en- 
joyB— " 

*•  My  sweet  Ida!  to  epitomize  the 
sex  in  yourself  is  to  form  a  very 
charming  but  a  very  false  estimate  of 
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its  character;  'tis  by  much  to  over-rate 
its  worth." 

"  There  are  women,  I  believe,"  re- 
turned Ida,  "  in  whom  feelings  of  na- 
ture are  suppressed  by  an  education 
which  takes  art  only  as  its  guide. — • 
Such  was  she  to  whom  the  early  sorr 
rows  of  my  uncle  owed  their  origin, 
from  whom  his  character  received  its 
tone: — that  amiable  character!  It  is 
poetically  illustrated  by  the  commingle- 
ment  of  those  roses  v/hich  he  loved, 
with  that  cypress  which  he  planted. 
His  mind,  woven  of  the  fmest  texture, 
was  shaded  but  not  darkened  by  me- 
lancholyj  and  his  feelings,  though  they 
had  lost  much  of  their  native  ardour, 
retained  to  the  last  their  native  sensi- 
bility, like  those  flow^ers  whose  fra- 
grance  survives  their  beauty  and  their 
bloom."     She  gatliered  a  faded  rose  as 
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she  spoke,  and  sighed  as  she  inhaled 
its  perfume  and  gazed  on  its  decay. 

**  Fanciful  and  charming  creature  I'* 
exclaimed  the  englishman,  raising  her 
hand  to  his  lips  -,  and  added,  with  an 
expressive  tone,  *' Oh,  Ida!  I  some* 
tinies  fear  that  the  brilliant  visions  of 
your  imagination  have  absorbed  the 
warmer  feelings  of  your  heart,  and  that, 
possessing  the  genius  of  a  Sappho,  you 
are  yet  destitute  of  her  tenderness  and 
her  passion." 

Ida  raised  her  melting  eyes  to  hi!^ 
face;  a  deep  flush  passed  like  the  tint 
of  an  iris  across  her  cheek,  and  her 
countenance  was  eloquent  in  the  ex- 
pression of  ardent  feelings.  He  still 
clasped  her  hand,  and  drew  her  gently 
towards  him ;  while  his  feelings,  calmed 
and  tranquillized  by  the  pensive  tone 
of  their  conversation,  by  her  tears  and 
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sensibility,  gave  her  to  his  imagina- 
tion  as  a  creature  who  awakened  an 
holy  interest  rather  than  an  impassion- 
ed wish. 

"  My  brothers,"  she  faintly  said, 
"  are  playing  near  us,  let  us  join 
them/'  They  arose;  the  englishman 
waved  his  head,  and  smiled. 

"  Ida!"  he  said,  "  enchantress  !  I 
am  nothins:  but  as  vou  would  have 
me/^  Ida,  una^ed,  took  his  arm;  she 
looked  at  him  with  innocence,  and  some 
little  consciousness  of  the  power  she 
had  obtained  over  him  triumphing  in 
her  eyes,  which,  though  still  humid 
with  a  tear,  were  cheering  into  smiles. 

"  My  father,"  she  said,  "  will  ask 
you  to  dinner,  and  you  must  refuse ;  he 
is  spell-bound  in  your  society,  and  bu- 
siness of  importance  demands  his  undi- 
vided attention;,  neither  must  you  come 
to-morrow,  nor  even  the  day  after," 
h5 
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^^  Nor  the  day  after,  Ida !  You  may 
as  well  bid  me  not  live  !" 

^^  I  only  bid  you  suspend  life  that 
you  may  enjoy  it  with  more  pleasure," 
she  replied,  smiling  :  "three  days  hence 
we  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  seasons, 
and  dance  the  dance  of  Ariadne ;  the 
former  my  uncle  revived  among  us^ 
the  latter  is  frequently  performed  even 
by  our  peasantry.  While  she  spoke 
the  children  joined  them ;  they  all  ac- 
companied their  new  friend  to  the 
entrance  of  the  grove  where  his  horses 
waited^  and  the  englishman  reluctantly 
departed,  again  frustrated  in  his  im- 
mediate views,  and  urged  by  increased 
love  to  their  completion. 

That  a  woman  who  truly  loves  is 
capable  of  every  sacrifice  for  the  object 
of  her  tenderness,  was  an  axiom  the 
englishman  had  established  on  his  own 
individual  experience  5  but  he  reflect- 
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ed  not  that  the  seduction  of  simple 
ignorance,  or  the  acquiescence  of  ele- 
gant depravity,  were  less  the  proofs  of 
a  tender  sacrifice  than  a  fatal  error  in 
judgment,  or  a  confirmed  laxity  in 
principle  ;  and  the  vanity  of  the  man 
did  not  suffer  him  to  perceive  that  the 
selfishness  of  the  mistress  was  often 
more  intimately  considered  than  the 
happiness  of  the  lover.  Mistaking, 
therefore,  gallantry  for  affection,  and 
imprudence  for  attachment,  he  applied 
his  general  rules  to  a  particular  in- 
stance, nor  suspected  that  their  falli- 
bility could  be  ascertained  by  the  test. 
Aware  of  the  ardent  character  of  the 
greeks,  he  scarcely  suffered  himself  to 
doubt  that  his  eloquence,  his  tender- 
ness, and  i^rofessions  of  unalterable 
love  would  not  induce  Ida  to  accompany 
him  back  to  Italy,  to  proceed  with  him 
to  England,,  and  to  reign  the  mistress- 
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of  his  heart,  of  his  fortune,  and  his  fate. 
Eminently  possessing  Veloquence  du 
billet,  he  had  written  to  her  frequently 
during  his  two  days'  enforced  absence. 
In  the  morning  a  note  accompanied 
the  fresh  flowers,  to  whose  perfumes 
he  had  added  (according  to  the  custom 
of  her  country)  a  foreign  odour.  In 
the  evening  it  enwrapt  the  curious 
coin,  the  precious  medal,  or  costly 
trinket,  purchased  from  some  Jewish 
or  armenian  merchant,  and  delicately 
offered,  merely  as  curiosities  worthy  of 
her  taste,  rather  than  her  acceptance. 

At  last  the  evening  of  the  festival  of 
the  seasons  arrived,  and  the  english- 
man eagerly  sought  the  temple  of  its 
celebration.  Above  the  path  which 
led  to  the  portico  the  branches  of  the 
trees  w^ere  artfully  entwined,  and  form- 
ed a  refreshing  shade  ^  which  was  at 
intervals  thrown  aside   to  admit  the 
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abrupt  view  of  the  ocean,  the  majestic 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  or  what- 
ever  object  lay  within  its  prospect, 
and  was  attractive  from  its  natural 
beauty  or  moral  interest.  In  ap- 
proaching the  verdant  expanse  which 
surrounded  the  portico  the  scenery 
assumed  a  richer,  a  more  definite  cha- 
racter; the  trees,  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, supported  on  their  branches 
the  implements  of  husbandry  whic^ 
the  respective  seasons  required ;  and 
the  pandean  pipe,  the  sylvan  flute, 
the  reeds,  the  tabor  and  the  lyre, 
were  suspended  from  the  oak,  the 
palm,  the  olive,  and  the  pine,  by 
wreaths  of  winter-ivy,  of  spring  bios- 
soms,  of  summer  roses,  or  autumnal 
flowers;  while  the  orange  tree  and 
pomegranate  interlacing  their  luxu- 
riant branches  formed  themselves  inta 
natural  arbours,  above  whose  flowery 
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arches  the  sycamore  and  broom  pina 
spread  their  dark  green  foliage,  adding 
coolness  to  fragrance,  and  shade  ta 
beauty.  The  portico  had  assumed  the 
character  of  an  ancient  temple  by  the 
addition  of  some  beautiful  fragments  of 
architecture  artfully  mingled  with  the 
original  edifice,  which  formed  the  area, 
and  which,  with  classical  precision,  con- 
tained the  marble  vase  of  pure  water 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  the 
lustration.  The  exterior  room  of  the 
bath  answered  to  the  naos;  and  the 
dark,  the  cool,  the  mystic  bath  itself, 
formed  the  adj^tum  which  the  eye  of 
the  profane,  was  forbidden  to  dwell  on. 
The  parian  columns  of  the  tempfe  were 
wreathed  with  the  damask  blossoms 
of  the  mimosa,  or  blushing  garlands 
of  the  great  persian  rose  ^  their  tints 
were  reflected  on  the  snow  of  the 
marble,  and  their  odours  mingled  with 
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the  incense  which  burned  on  the  altar 
of  the  temple.  The  sun,  though  de^ 
dining  in  the  Engia,  was  still  ardent, 
and  shone  with  a  mellowed  lustre  on 
the  temple  which  seemed  dedicated  to 
his  divinity:  the  moon,  already  gleam- 
ing like  a  silver  vapour,  rose  above 
the  purple  clouds  which  rolled  from 
the  summits  of  Hymettus,  shedding 
from  their  bosom  the  soft  dews  that 
glittered  on  the  flowers  and  refreshed 
their  beauty ;  while  the  Etesian  *  winds 
breathing  at  intervals  gave  delicious 
languor  to  the  air,  and  died  away  with 
the  softness  of  a  sigh  suppressed: 
strains  of  sylvan  music  floated  on  the 
gale,  and  were  sometimes  discovered 
to  proceed  from  a  satyr  who  reposed 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree,  or  of  a 


*  The  Etesian  winds  blow  from  the  east  during 
the  period  of  the  caniciUar  days. 
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love  haff  hid  in  its  branches,  who 
neglected  his  arrow  for  his  tabor  and 
pipe  *.— 'At  last  the  celebration  of  the 
festival  commences :— 4:wo  choirs  of 
nymphs  advance  from  the  dark  shade 
of  the  grove  tow^ards  the  area  of  the 
temple,  in  the  spring  of  youth,  beau- 
tiful as  the  vision  of  poetic  fancy,  aban- 
doned to  the  innocent  sensations  of 
the  purest  joy,  the  liveliest  pleasure  ; 
the  snow  of  their  tunics,  which  shade 
without  concealing  the  harmony  of 
their  motions,  is  symbolic  of  the 
chaste  simplicity  of  their  souls  ^  the 
glow  of  the  roses  which  bind  their 
brows  is  emblematic  of  the  ardour  of 
their  fancies  and  the  freshness  of  their 
feelings ;  with  a  step  that  crushes  not 
the  flowers  whose  loveliness  they  re- 
semble they  divide  as  they  advance, 

*  See  note  (x}. 
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and  form  themselves  into  bands,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  divinity  of  each  Of  ' 
the  seasons. — They  approach  tlie  tern-  ' 
pie  3  the  perfumed  water  is  sprinkled 
round  with  rosy  fmgers  ;  the  treasures 
of  the   circling  year,   tlie    berries    of 
winter,    the   blossoms  of  spring,    the 
flowers  of  sunimer,  and  the   fruits  of 
autumn,  are   offered  within  the  naos 
of  the  temple ;  clouds  of  odorous   va- 
pour ascend  towards  its  dome,  and  fling 
their  perfumes  on  the  air  amidst  the 
choral  hymns  which  rise  like  spheral 
strains,  and  sigh   away  to  silence  :— ^ 
they  rush  from  the  temple  in  all  the 
playful  inebriety  of  innocent   gaiiety. 
It  is  evidently  a  true  festival  of  Delos  : 
their  gratitude  ascends  to  the  god  of 
fire,   but  their   emotions  are  inspired 
by  the  deity  of  chaste  delights  ;  while 
the  twins  of  Latona  propitiating  their 
rites,  mingle  their  beams  to  adorn  and 
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consecrate  the  scene  of  their  celebra- 
tion; blushes  like  their  own  rose  colour 
the  vapours  of  their  atmosphere,  and 
rays  pure  as  their  thoughts  silver  the  fo- 
liage that  embosoms  them.     But  if  the 
joy  of  youth  and  the  grace  of  ease  dif- 
fuse their  charms  over  the  lovely  repre- 
sentatives of  the  hours,  it  is  the  deity 
of  the  summer  to  whom  the  soul  rather 
than  the  senses  resorts. — The  form  of 
Ida,  draped  in  a  vest  light  as  *  feathered 
snow,'  and  confined  only  by  the  roses 
of  the  season  they  represented,  for  the 
first  time  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  her 
new  friend  in  all  the  mutable  graces 
of    awakened   and    varying,   motion ; 
light,  springing  and  elastic,  her  move- 
ments, like  her  thoughts,  resembled  not 
the  mechanical  evolutions  of  her  com- 
panions, whom  youth  only  animated  . 
and  joy  inspired ;  as  fresh  in  youth  as 
they,  as  gay  in  spirit.    Nor  youths  nor. 
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gaiety  alone  animated  her  bosom ; 
images  of  poetic  illusion  floated  on  her 
fancy,  visions  of  classical  elegance  re- 
curred to  her  mind  ;  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  benefits  of  nature  were 
acknowledged  in  all  ages  (though  with 
various  rites)  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
heart  and  the  homage  of  the  feelings ; 
that  everywhere  even  the  error  of  su- 
perstition was  deducible  from  the 
sentiment  of  true  religion,  touched  the 
emotions  of  her  soul  and  the  character 
of  her  countenance  with  a  consecrated 
expression,  an  almost  holy  interest. — 
Oh  !  what  is  that  religion  that  imitates 
not  the  nature  of  that  goodness  from 
whence  its  gratitude  arises  !  When  the 
universe  in  its  arrangement,  in  its  pror 
duce,  and  intent,  breathes  only  love  and 
karmony,  should  the  feelings  of  man 
return  no  sympathetic  response  ?  And 
while  the    Deity   of   all  good    pours 
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round  him  the  rich  abundance  of  the 
choicest  gifts,  should  human  homage 
ascend  in  forms  and  sentiments  whose 
gloom,  privations,  and  insensibility, can 
only  suit  the  principle  of  evil? 

And  now,  divesting  themselves  of 
their  emblematic  ornaments,  and  sim- 
ply crowned  with  flowers,  the  lovely 
athenian  youth  again  appear  emerging 
from  their  fragrant  shades,  and,  formed 
into  bands,  are  led  by  Ida  through  all 
the  graceful  intricacies  of  the  dance  of 
Ariadne  * ;  imitating  in  their  circular 
and  oblique  motions  the  harmonious 
movement  of  the  spheres  themselves^ 
resembling  in  their  light  and  playful 
forms  the  horae  of  Bathycles,  as  they 
appeared  in  the  temple  of  Amycia  to 
the  wonderhig  gaze  of  the  delighted 
Spartans. 

*  See  note  (y). 
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But  the  eye  while  it  wandered  over 
their  changeful  motions  still  returned 
to  the  Ariadne  who  seemed  at  once 
their  inspiration  and  their  guide;  twin- 
ing round  her  hand  the  tutelary  clue, 
§he  appears  to  lose  herself  in  a  thou- 
sand gentle  turns  and  graceful  wander- 
ings. Sometimes,  concealed  in  the  thick- 
ening shades,  she  vanishes  from  the  in- 
tense gaze  of  admiration;  sometimes 
she  seems  to  glitter  with  her  nymphs 
through  the  opening  trees  like  a  beau- 
tiful ideal  phantom,  her  undulating 
form  resembling  the  pure  flame  which 
the  air  wafts  from  its  aspiring  direction; 
the  hues  of  her  complexion,  now  deep- 
ening from  exercise,  now  paling  from 
languor,  appearing  more  mutable  and 
evanescent  than  even  the  movements 
which  awakened  them;  sometimes,  with 
a  quickened  step,  a  rapid  flight,  and 
glowing  smile,  she  darted  like  an  herald 
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Iris  through  the  intricacies  of  the  grove; 
and  sometimes  assuming  the  spirited 
dignity  of  a  young  Diana  (as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Erotus  she  led  the  mazy 
dance,  accompanied  by  the  nymphs  of 
her  train)  she  moves  in  a  sk)w  and 
gentle  languishment,  that  betrays  even 
in  weariness  an  animated  and  soul- in- 
spired grace. 

And  now  the  dance  is  finished  the 
charming  group  disappear  as  if  lost  in 
the  profound  depths  of  the  labyrinth, 
while  they  sought  in  fact  the  shade  and 
repose  of  the  grove ;  where  the  fruits 
of  the  season,  light  and  perfumed  wines, 
coffee  and  sherbet,  were  presented  to 
them  by  their  mothers  and  matron  re- 
latives, who  were  the  sole  spectators 
of  their  graceful  exertions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  archon,  Stamati,  and  the 
english  traveller,  who  had  in  the  com- 
mencement  of   the    evening    thrown 
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himself  apart  from  "  the  others  on  a 
bank  near  the  area  of  the  temple.  The 
fancy  of  Mahomet  as  it  wandered  over 
the  paradise  of  his  own  vivid  creation 
could  not  have  been  more  entranced ; 
the  vision  of  his  seventh  heaven  scarce- 
ly more  extatic.  Ida  not  unfrequently 
sought  her  inspiration  from  his  eye, 
which  pursued  her  through  all  the 
mazes  of  her  dance ;  and  beheld  in  the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  charming 
spectacle  the  classical  elegance  of  her 
taste,  the  poetic  character  of  her  fancy. 
While  her  lovely  companions  were  re- 
posing under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  the 
still  unwearied  Ida  appeared  the  Hebe 
of  the  feast;  and  pouring  the  sparkling 
sherbet  from  a  golden  ewer  into  the 
goblet,  she  presented  it  to  the  english- 
man. With  a  modest  confidence  in 
the  triumph  of  her  talents,  she  spoke 
©f   the   representation   to   which   her^ 
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graces  had  as  materially  contributed 
in  the  execution,  as  her  genius  in  the 
plan,  T|ie  englishman,  who  could  so  _ 
profoundly  flatter  (even  when  there  : 
was  biu  moderate  cause  for  praise),  - 
excelled  in  the  eloquence  of  eulogium 
where  he  could  scarcely  speak  with  ex- 
ao-geration.  After  boundless  expres- 
sions of  delight  and  gratification  pro- 
nounced with  rapture,  he  added, 
"  Living  in  a  world  where  art  for  ever 
reigns,  sentiment  and  taste  become  as 
sophisticated  as  opinion  and  habits  3 
luxury  is  esteemed  the  offspring  of  art 
antl  opulence :  we  perceive  not  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  possesses 
a  single  pleasurable  resource  but  what 
nature  supplies,  and  that  she  alone  is 
the  elegant  voluptuary  that  affords  us 
models,  presents  us  indulgencies,  ad- 
ministers to  every  sense,  and  gratifies 
every  faculty/' — ^<  And  not  more  the 
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benefactress  of  our  fleeting  pleasure/* 
interrupted  Ida,  "  than  of  our  perma- 
nent happiness;  she  makes  moderation 
the  purchase  of  the  present  enjoyments 
and.  of  their  future  recurrence,  and 
rSftderS  those  alone  pure,  lively,  and 
lasting,  ^whicli'' 'ar^^etijoyed  without 
injilfy  to  others,  yet  with  satisfaction 
to  olir^sei\-'es  ;'in  a  word^  which  are'de- 
rived  from  nature,  and  which  she  only 
dictates:  What  are  the  languid  plea- 
sures,' the  factitious  luxuries  of  the 
court  of  our  emperor,  to  those  which 
a  pure  air,  a  brilliant  sky,  a  rich  odour, 
a  tree,  a  fountain/  a  flovrer,  bestow 
upon  these  his  greek  slaves ;  who,  vio- 
lating no  feeling,  opposing  no  law  of 
nature,  are  worthy  to  receive  the  plea- 
sures, the  enjoyments,  nature  only  can 
bestow  ?  It  was  thus  that  the  ancient 
greeks,  while  they  adhered  to  her  pre- 

VOL.    I.  I 
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cepts,  beheld  themselves  the  most  glo- 
rious of  people ;  while  the  popular  re- 
ligion stole  its  attributes,  its  fascinat- 
ing ceremonies,  from  her  dictates  and 
example.  While  the  government  and 
the  law^s  were  influenced  by  her  feel- 
ings and  her  dictates,  the  world  bowed 
to  the  supremacy  of  their  genius  and 
their  power :  but  when  nature  was 
banished,  national  felicity  fled  with 
her;  the  rights  of  man  were  trampled 
on  by  the  tyranny  of  barbarous  con- 
querors ',  the  sentiment  of  religion  was 
annihilated  by  the  forms  of  a  cruel  fa- 
naticism ;  and  the  glory  of  Greece  ex- 
pired when  the  influence  of  nature  was 
abandoned." 

'  The  englishman  gazed  and  listened^ 
it  was  the  lips  of  a  Hebe  which  pro- 
nounced the  sentiments  of  a  philoso- 
pher. ^^  And  this  too,"  he  said,  "  is 
nature!  Nature  has  made  her  lovely  : 
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in  studying  nature  she  has  become 
intelligent.'*  Ida  had  now  advanced 
to  her  other  guests,  presenting  the 
nectar  she  poured  from  her  golden 
ewer  with  the  air  of  an  Hamadryad  : 
so  ideal  was  her  form,  so  graceful  was 
her  attitude,  so  innocent,  so  animated 
was  the  character  of  her  eloquent  coun- 
tenance. 

At  that  moment  Stamati  approach- 
ed the  englishman,  and  presented  him 
a  packet  his  servant  had  just  hrought 
from  Athens,  and  which  had.  arrived  by 
an  italian  vessel  that  a  few  hours  before 
anchored  in  the  Piraaus. 

The  packet  contained  public  dis- 
patches intimating  a  change  in  the 
british  cabinet,  and  his  recal  to  Eng- 
land. It  also  contained  letters  which 
informed  him  of  his  succession  to  the 
title  and  fortune  of  a  deceased  and  di- 
stant relative,  to  whom,  by  the  sudden 
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death  of  an  intervening  kinsman/ he 
had  become  the  heir. 

The  transition  of  feeling,  of  senti- 
ment, of  circumstances,  and  thoughts, 
which  the  perusal  of  tliis  packet  awak- 
ened,  was   such  as  the  life  of  m.an  sel- 
dom   presents.        In    gardens  '  where 
Plato  might  have  enjoyed,  and  Epicurus 
revelled ;   surrounded    by   forms   that 
seemed  scarcely  more  than  illusions  of 
creative  fancy;  involved  in  ceremonies, 
witnessing  rites,  which    plunged   him 
back  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  in  the 
joys  and  pleasures  of  the  golden  a^e; 
with  the  habits,  the  prejudices,  the  pur- 
suits of  his    past   life,  lost  under  the 
influence   of  his  novel   situation,    the 
whole    series    of  his    sensations,    the 
whole  system  of  his  mind  was  now 're- 
VefeM ;  lie  was  again  carried  back  to 
W^  %orId  for  which  alone  he  had'^ii- 
theito  lived :  the  narrow,  puerile,  ui- 
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triguc3.  of  modern  politics,  which  sacri- 
fice the  good  of  a  people  to  the  preju- 
dices of  an  individual,  or  the  welfare  of 
a   state   to    the   interests   of  a  party, 
usurped    and    agitated    his   thoughts. 
ijlis  accession  to  that  rank  which  carries 
with   it  such  sway  (though  but  a  sound 
of  air),  in  a  country  governed  by  facti- 
tious sentiment,  roused  the  latent  am- 
bition of  his  character,  and  gratified  its 
desires  while  it  confirmed  its  influence ; 
and  that  opulence  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  precarious   result  of  political 
labour,  or  varying  interest,now  possess- 
ed almost  beyond  the  extravagance  of 
his  wishes,  opened  to  his  view  the  free 
and  changeless  power  of  unbounded  en- 
joyment.  Such  was  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  perusedandre-perused the  pack- 
et. As  he  first  glanced  his  eye  over  it,  a 
conviction  of  its  unexpected  tidings  flash- 
ed on  his  mind,  and  awakened  a  per- 
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turbation  he   had   not   the  power  to 
conceal  or  to  suppress ;  he  arose  there- 
fore unobserved,  and  ghded  through 
the  portico  into  the  bath-room,  and 
throwing  himself  on  the  couch  where 
he  had  first  beheld  the  sweet  repose  of 
Ida,  he  gave  himself  up  to  reflections 
in  which,  for  the   first  time  for  many 
weeks,  Ida  had  no  part.     His  conse- 
quence in  the  world  of  rank,  the  poli- 
tical influence  attached  to  it,  the  sena- 
torial fame  that  awaited  him,  the  ex- 
tensive domains  and  luxurious  palaces 
of  which  he  was  become  the  master,  the 
power  he  should  now  have  to  realise  his 
tasteful  speculations,  to  give  tlie  tone 
to  popular  taste,  and  cast  the  fashions 
of  the  times,  vv^ere  the  splendid  dreams 
of  his  ambitious  mind,  which  his  arrival 
in  England  was  instantly  to  realise. 

But  that  character,  must  be  com- 
plexionaliy  cold^  that   heart  must 'be 
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habitually  hardened,  and  those  feelings 
frigidly  regulated,  which,  even  amidst 
all  the  factitious  passions  the  corrup- 
tion of  society  engenders,  resists  the 
influence  which  nature  at  intervals 
awakens,  lulls  her  pulse  of  tenderness, 
bids  defiance  to  her  pure  emotions  of 
delight,  and  remains  insensible  to  those 
sweet  admonitions  she  bestows  on  the 
heart,  the  senses,  and  the  faiicy.  To 
a  mind  not  wholly  governed  by  art,  to 
feelings  not  wholly  subjugated  to  in- 
terest, nature  will  speak  in  the  midst 
of  the  world,  its  prejudices  and  its 
passions,  and  nature  will  be  heard. 

The  dews  of  night,  and  the  soft 
mists  that  usher  in  her  dawn,  were  now 
refreshing  the  atmosphere  and  veiling 
its- brilliancy;  the  lovely  groups  that 
had  revelled  in  the  train  of  Ariadne 
/  had  retired  with  the  last  beam  of  that 
cloudless   sun,   whose   genial   warmth 
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still  'giifvived  his  dazzling  effulgence^ 
and  wa^^'inodei^aled,  but 'not  chilled,  by 
the  unfrequent  gale  that  breathed  from 
the  ocean.  To  the  gay  tumult  of  youth-^ 
fui  voices  a  voluptuous  silence  suc- 
ceeded : — it  soothed  the  thoughts^  but 
lulled  not  the  fancy.  A  thousand  flovvr 
ers  combined  their  delicious  emana- 
tions, and  mingled  their  odours  with 
the  air,  which  the  open  lattice-work  of 
the  bath  admitted;  the  moon,  bright 
and  unclouded,  darted  her  rays  through 
the  clustering  foliage,  and  formed  the 
sole  termination  of  the  simple,  silent, 
luxurious  apartment.  The  lyre  of 
Ida  lay  on  a  tripod;  and  a  breeze,  as 
it  rushed  over  the  chords,  awakened  a 
faint  and  sweet  vibration.  The  en- 
glishman started  at  the  sound  ;  he  saw 
from  Vv'hence  it  proceeded,  and  his 
feelings  vibrated  like  the  lyre,  as  the 
chord  of  their  association  was  thii^  gf- 
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fectnally  touched.  The  diadem  of 
raVikV  the  applause  of  a  senate,  the 
pbSV'er  of  opulence,  the  influence,  the 
prejudices,  the  habits  of  artificial  life, 
t]ed  like  the  idle  pageantry  of  a  fever- 
ish dream.  Nature  resumed  her  in- 
fl lichee  over  his  being,  and  (da  rushed 
t6^his  imagination,  possessed  herself  of 
hrs  heart,  and  reigned  alone  over  his 
thoughts.  "  Fatal  creature !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  if,  in  the  first  flush  of  my 
vaulting  ambition,  your  im.age  thus 
dissipates  the  influence  of  my  new 
rbused  and  long  latent  propensities, 
how  will  it  tyrannise  vshen  the  world 
shall  prJl;  when  amusement  shall  weary 
and  "pleasure  satiate;  when  you  will 
t^turU'  to  my  imagination  with  all  your 
j^&eibg-grace.s;  when  you  will  reciu* 
tW  niy  nmind  with  all  your  native  inti^Jli- 
^th(5^;  when  you  will  twine  round  my 
fieat-i:'  'with  all  your  natural  endear- 
I  5 
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ments;  when  I  shall  vainly  seek  in 
others  that  pure  and  lovely  nature  I 
found  in  you  alone 3  and,  when  I  shall 
lament  the  pride,  the  prejudice,  the 
principles,  that  now  forbid  my  render- 
ing your  situation  as  estimable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  as  you  are  dear  to  my 
senses  and  my  soul !  But  it  must  not  be, 
sweet  Ida !  the  v^orld  is  a  terrific  um- 
pire; I  have  m.ade  it  the  judge  of  my 
actions,  and  furnished  it  hitherto  by  my 
precepts,  by  my  axioms,  and  example, 
with  arms  that  would  now  turn  against 
myself  Ida!  my  wife  thou  canst  never 
be;  but  if  thy  national  charaicter  is — " 
He  abruptly  stopt  his  half  articulated 
soliloquy;  he  perceived  a  white  and 
shadowy  form  moving  among  the  trees: 
emerging  from  their  shade,  it  glided 
towards  the  portico.  From  the  pliant 
graces  of  its  movement  it  could  be  no 
other  than  Ida :  her  left  arm  supported 
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the  eibow  of  her  right,  on  which  her 
cheek  reposed;  she  walked  sloAvly^  lan- 
guishmcnt  and  gentle  weariness  hung 
upon  her  motions,  and  touched  her 
figure  with  a  pensive  softness.  She 
paused  as  she  approached  the  bath- 
room, and  gazed  on  the  delicious 
scenes  around  her,  on  which  the  sweet 
repose  of  nature  seemed  to  hang.  She 
turned  her  eyes  towards  the  bath,  and 
seemed  tempted  by  the  luxury  it  pre- 
sented; she  threw  aside  her  veil  to 
breathe  a  freer  air.  She  approached 
the  bath,  and  raising  the  scarlet  dra- 
pery of  its  curtain,  held  it  for  some 
time  with  a  doubtful  and  hesitating 
air;  then,  unbinding  the  roses  that 
drooped  on  her  brow,  she  approached 
the  couch,  and  beheld  it  already  occu- 
pied. Her  first  impulse  from  surprise, 
from  confusion,  was  to  fly;  her  next 
was  regulated   by  the  simplicity  and 
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innocent  confidence  that  always  cha- 
racterised her  manners.  She  sufFered 
the  englisliman  to  detain  her  by  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  she  was 
engaged  in  gathering  up  the  letters 
her  wreath  and  her  veil,  as  she  threw 
them  on  the  sopha,  had  displaced. 

"  Ah!'*  said  she  with  a  smile>  '^  you 
were  lost  in  meditation,  and  I  have 
disturbed  you ;  Stamati  told  me  you 
had  received  packets  from  your  native 
country;  the  intelligence  charmed  me, 
and  I  forbore  to  approach. — To  be  in  a 
strange  nation,  and  to  receive  tidings 
from  one's  native  country!  Good  hea- 
vens! what  feelings,  v/hat  recollections 
must  agitate  your  bosom!  We  thought 
you  gone  long  since,  but  you  are  here 
alone,  jand  enjoying  the  dearest  feelings 
of  nature.  I  suspected  not  this,  and 
came  to  seek  repose  and  coolness  w^hile 
Stamati  and  myfather  enjoy  the  hookah,, 
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and  qiiaiT  the  malmsey  of  mount  Ida 
in  the  kiosk :  but  I  will  leave  you. 
Who  can  pardon  intrusion  when  the 
heart  is  so  lull?"  "Ida!"  exclaimed 
he,  drawing  her  towards  him,  and  seat- 
ing her  on  the  sopha,  *'  do  not  leave 
me  !  I  also  came  here  to  seek  repose 
and  coolness,  but  found  them  not;  per- 
haps we  may  fnid  them  together :  but, 
oh,  Ida }  distant  from  you,  the  one  I 
shall  never  know.  My  heart  is  full, 
you  say;  dearest  Ida,  receive  then  the 
overfiov/ings  of  its  WTetched  confi- 
dence!"— and,  falling  at  her  feet  and 
clasping  her  hands,  with  an  energy 
aaid  softness  of  voice  and  manner 
more  impressive,  more  touching  than 
the  words  they  accompanied,  he  con- 
tinued; *'  Ida!  I  am  no  longer  an  en- 
glishman, 1  am  no  longer  a  being  of 
the  world!  lam  an  Athenian,  I  am  a 
creature    of    sentiment,    of    passion. 
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whose  character  you  have  new  mould- 
ed, whose  feehngs  you  have  new  cast! 
Heaven  could  not  have  created  for  you 
an  associate  more  sympathetic  in  its 
affections  to  your  own  than  him  you 
have  created  for  yourself;  yet  w^ith 
this  character,  wdiich  belongs  only  to 
that  delicious  region  where  you  exist, 
and  is  worthy  only  of  those  over  whom 
you  reign,  I  am  banished  from  you, 
and  for  ever !  The  letters  you  behold, 
recal  me  instantly  to  England;  with 
the  dawn  I  shall  embark  for  Italy. 
Oh,  Ida!  give  me  at  least  your  pity; 
let  that  soft  sigh  confirm  my  hope  of 
your  compassion.  I  leave  your  country, 
its  ruins,  and  its  scenes  of  classic  in- 
terest with  a  regret  but  too  lively ;  I 
relinquish  its  delicious  air,  its  pure, 
luxurious  atmosphere,  with  a  reluct- 
ance not  to  be  justified.  But,  oh,  Ida ! 
'twas  not  its  ruins,  its  scenes,  its  at- 
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iBOsphere,  or  gales,  that  bound  me  lierc; 
they  charmed,  but  could  not  fix;  they 
were  loyely,  but  something  lovelier  still 
became  my  spell,  my  tyrant,  and  my 
ruin.  It  was  Ida,  the  fatal  Ida!  who 
lias  wrapt  me  in  an  elysium,  subver- 
sive of  my  habits,  dangerous  to  my 
interests,  and  inimical  to  my  duties; 
with  whom  days  fled  like  hours,  and 
hours  like  minutes;  who  has  reversed 
the  whole  system  of  my  being;  and 
who,  in  depriving  me  of  my  former 
resources  in  giving  me  a  new  sense  of 
felicity,  has  become  accountable  for 
the  future  happiness  of  my  existence. 
Yet  I  leave  her,  and  for  ever  !  I  leave 
her  among  those  who  cannot  under- 
stand, much  less  feel  and  worship,  her 
character  as  I  do ; — I  leave  her,  only  to 
be  thrown  upon  a  world  myself  where 
I  shall  live  an  alien,  an  outcast;  for 
there  is  now  but  one  v^^orld  for  which  I 
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am  adapted,  and  that  is  the  magfc 
sphere  which  lda*s  presence  creates 
around  me.  You  weep,  Ida,  and  those 
tears  for  me!  God  of  heaven  !  is  it  cre^ 
dible,  that  a  few  hours  shall  pass  away 
and  we  shall  have  parted  for  ever ! 
that  for  the  fiist,  an^l  oh  !  for  tile 
last  time  I  shall  have  folded  Ida  to 
my  heart!"  '"J""^ 

The  hour,  the  silence,  the  air,  hac( 
all  touched  ihe  imagination  and  in- 
fluenced the  feelings  of  the  susceptible 
greek  ;  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
englishman,  the  abrupt  inteHigence  of 
his  departure,  his  eloquence  arid,  his 
tenderness,  overwhelmed  her  with  con- 
fusion, and  diffused  through  her' soul 
and  frame  a  softness,  a  regret,  charac- 
terised in  the  mingled  kindness  and 
anojuish  of  her  countenance.  But  the 
glowins  fold*  that  left  ^nothing  to  {he 
dream  of  fancy,  to  the  purity  oi  aelir 
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Gate  affection,  awakened  and  supported 
her.  Released  and  free,  she  stood  be- 
fore him  5  the  ardour  of  her  feelings 
glowed  on  her  cheek,  but  the  pm'ity 
of  her  soul  illumined  her  eyes:— -she 
stood,  her  sex's  lovely  emblem  -,  nature 
and  sentiment,  tenderness  and  virtue, 
commingling  their  emotions  in  her 
mind,  and  blending  their  emanations 
in  her  countenance. 

The  impress  of  a  celestial  origin 
was  stamped  with  the  traits  of  human 
affection  in  her  pure  and  eloquent 
look:  all  that  nature  had  formed  her, 
all  that  society  required  of  her,  spoke 
in  the  softness  of  her  air  and  the  re^ 
sistance  of  her  action,  at  once  awfal 
and  seductive.  Virtue  or  love  might 
have  taken  her  for  their  model,  and 
the  perfect  harmony  of  both  been  il- 
lustrated in  her  character  and  person. 

.    The  englishman  stood  abashed!  not 
more  at  his  own  unprecedented  timid- 
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ity  than  at  her  superior  powers  ^  while, 
after  a  long  pause,  she  leaned  over 
the  tripod,  and,  covering  her  face  with 
her  veil,  wept  in  silence.  Her  tears  re- 
animated .the  englishman :  he  threw 
himself  at  her  feet,  and,  taking  the  hand 
that  hung  at  her  side,  he  said,  *'  Ida  !  I 
love  you  to  idolatry,  to  madness  ! — the 
whole  earth  contains  nothing  half  so 
precious,  so  necessary  to  my  happiness  ! 
I  cannot,  and  I  will  not  exist  without 
you  !  Ida  !  —  enchantress !  —  woman  1 
can  you  hate  the  man  who  lives  but  to 
adore  you?'*  Ida  uncovered  her  face: 
she  looked  at  him  with  a  sweet  and 
tender  smile  ;  she  blushed,  and  averted 
her  head.  Tiie  englishman  seized  her 
trembling  hand,  but  his  own  trembled 
with  an  emotion  that  rendered  its  clasp 
nerveless.  Ida  disengaged  herself; 
and  the  englishman  leaned  in  silence 
against  the  sopha.  While  pacing  the 
room  Avith  an  unequal  step,  and  broken 
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sighs,  Ida  seemed  endeavouring  to 
collect  some  scattered  thoughts,  to  sup- 
press some  poignant  feeling,  to  van- 
quish some  delicate  reluctance.  At 
last,  calm,  assured,  and  dignified,  she 
approached;  and,  leaning  opposite  to 
him  on  the  tripod,  said,  "  Be  com- 
posed, and  hear  me!'*  She  paused;  the 
moon-beam,  as  it  fell  on  her  cheek,  be- 
trayed its  paleness,  and  the  tear  that 
glittered  on  its  snowy  surface.  She 
held  on  her  bosom  the  drapery  that  fell 
in  folds  over  her  sj  Iphed  form ;  her  at- 
titude was  recumbent,  but  her  eyes 
were  thrown  up  : — -nothing  more  dig- 
nified, nothing  more  touching,  than 
the  expression  of  her  whole  form.  At 
last,  with  a  faint  and  melancholy  smile, 
and  a  gentle  w^ave  of  her  head  that 
seemed  to  arraign  her  inability  to  give 
an  adequate  expression  to  her  emo- 
tions, she   said,  '*    ^Aliere  is  the  elo- 
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quence  that  can  speak  the  feelings  oi 
that  woiiiaii  who  is  true  to  nature^,  yet 
governed  by  edacaiion  ;  whose  ardour 
is  of  iieaven,  and  whose  manners  are 
for  society ;  whose  sensations  are  in- 
spiied  by  God,  and  whose  conduct  is 
regulated  by  nian;  wiiose  sensibiHty 
ttt-rnbits  thiouf4'b  her  whole  beini^-.  and 
Aviiose  reason  governs  l^er  Vrhole  life;  ' 
who  is  ere  Ued  to''  iove,  and  who 
blushes,  e\en  to  herself,  to  confess 
her  destiny  ?"— Si-e  paused  :  a  delicate 
and  sensitive  bashfuhiess  seemed  to 
cover  her  with  a  confusion  tliat  sought 
to  conceal  its  lovely  effects  in  the 
deeper  shades  of  obscurity.  She-with- 
drew towards  an  ottonmn,  where  ttie 
beancS  of  the  moon  scarcely  touched 
the  extremity  of  her  robe;  and  conti-  . 
nued,  in  a  voice  still  more  murmuring, 
and  soft^— ^"  Yet  while  her  conduct 
towards  man  is  regulated  by  the  nicest 
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dictates  of  social  diity,  why,  oh!  why 
should  she  blush  to  acknowledge  lier 
capability  to  feel  a  pas-iion  which  the 
Deity  himself  inspires?— by  w^hich  he 
governs  aiirl  supports  the  universe ; 
w^hich  is  the  soul  cf  his  law,  and  the 
spirit  of  his  work;  which  is  the  great 
and  only  spring  of  all  human  virtue,  of 
all  hunian  effort,  of  all  human  felicity; 
vvhich  makes  the  lover  a  deathless  bard, 
the  citizen  an  immortal  hero  !  For 
what  is  ixenius  ?  it  is  the  fine  excess 
of  sensibility. — What  is  heroism?  it  is 
the  deed  of  a  great  soul,  capable  of 
a  great  passion.     Yet  vroman,  created 

tv  to  Jove,  acknowledges  herdelight- 
,  destiny  b\^  timid  stealth:  and 
trembling,  blushing  to  own  the  influ- 
ence of  nature,  veils  within  her  heart 
the  doubt,  the  anguish,  and  the  bliss 
of  passion." — Again  she  paused;  re- 
posed for  a  moment   her  head   upon 
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her  hands,  and  sighed  profoundly  :  then 
continued, — "  I  am  the  child  of  nature, 
and  I  feel  it ;  I  am  the  member  of  a 
communit}^  and  I  knoAv  it ;  I  am  a 
woman,  I  am  a  greek,  and  1  have 
loved — ferventlj'' — not  fortunately!  The 
tumultuous  sentiment  had  its  day  of 
empire;  and  its  object  was  not  un-  ^ 
worthy,  but  unstable.  He  is  forgotten, 
he  has  been  long  forgotten  ; — no,  not 
a  single  shadow  of  the  dream,  remains 
behind  to  wander  in  the  brain,  disturb 
the  fancy,  or  agonize  the  heart.  She 
is  not  worthy  to  love  whose  heart  can 
pine  in  solitary,  unrequited  passion : 
it  is  love  alone  can  cherish  love  in 
woman's  soul,  and  in  the  moment  that 
she  is  resigned,  that  moment  is  she 
free.  But  who  can  paint  the  cold,  sad 
interval  that  follows  love's  bright  hour  ^ 
It  is  the  iieart's  wild  desolation,  the 
dearth  of  feeling,  and  the  sad  and  flat 
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reality  of  life  ;  the  fancy  then  is  vision- 
less,  the  mind  is  stagnate,  and  all  is 
dull  repose  and   torpid   ease  ;    it  was 
thus    for    nearly  two   long,  lingering 
years  I    lived  and  languished,    unin- 
terested   and    uninteresting ;   scarcely 
understanding,   and,    oh!    understood 
still  less;  my  affections,  not  my  feel- 
ings, exercised  ;  my  tone  of  mind  not 
even  guessed  at ;  i,iiy  energy  of  being 
uncalled  on   and  declining.    Amiable 
englishman  !  you  came,  and  found  me 
out.     I  was  understood,  I  was  appre- 
ciated, I  was  awakened  !  My  life  again 
was  touched  with   something  that    at 
least  resembled  the  sweet   illusion  of 
my  younger,  happier  days  ;  again  the 
morning  brought  with  it  some  charm  of 
sympathetic    intercourse ;    again    the 
evening   gave   some    spell  of  pensive 
feeling.      I     felt    the    heart,    though 
withered    once,   might    haply    bloom 
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again ;  iiar  thought  its  infant  buds  of 
hope  should  thus  so  soon  be  blasted. 
You  leave  me — you  depart,  and  for 
your  native  countiy,  sooner  than  I  ex- 
pected ;  much  sooner  than  1  wished!" 
She  arose  3  a  sad  and  tender  emotion 
was  diffused  over  her  countenance. 
She  approached  the  englishman  ;  she 
passed  one  trembling  hand  across  her 
humid  eyes,  and  presented  him  the 
other:  he  carried  it  passionately  to 
his  lips — he  drew  her  gently  tovv^ards 
him — he  fell  at  her  feet.  Something 
Lke  a  convulsive  sob  burst  from  his 
lips.  Ida  fixed  her  ej^es  on  his,  and 
observed  they  swam  in  tears.  "  It  is 
too  m.uch  !"  she  faintly  exclaimed, 
"  farewell^  Sue  would  have  arisen, 
but  he  prevented  her;  yet  still  he 
sighed  "  Farewel !"  And  still  he  saw 
the  tender  greek,  the  pitying  woman, 
the  child  of  feeling,  and  of  fancy,  influ- 
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ehced  by  every  thing  around  her. 
''  Go !"  faintly  sighe'd  Ida,  ''  since  I 
can  never  be  yours." — ''  Ida,  Ida  I*' 
he  exclaimed,  "  drive  me  not  mad  1 
you  are^  you  shall  be  mine— -you  were 
created  for  me-^and  no  human  power 
vshall  now  divide  us !" 

;  "  Alas!'*  said  Ida,  weeping,  "  you 
surely  rave  ;  you  forget  that  your  rank 
is  splendid,  that  you  are  a  minister  of 
the  government  of  your  country,  de- 
voted to  its  service,  and  subject  to  its 
customs  and  its  laws  :  I  am  the  native 
of  a  poor,  a  strange,  and  distant  land; 
bound  to  it  by  every  tie  of  duty,  love, 
and  pity.  Oh !  no,  amiable  english- 
man, eternally  your  friend^  Ida  of 
Athens  can  never  be  j^our  wife  !" 
"Oh!  from  souls  like  hers  for  ever 
distant  be  that  cold  and  languid  tie  1" 
returned  the  englishman  passionately; 
"  that  tie  which  nature  never  imposed, 

VOL.    I.  K 
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which  cold,  erroneo^is  policy  invented, 
which  interest  or  ambition  may  adopt 
for  narrow,  selfish  views,  but  which 
the  nature  Ida  worships,  the  love  she 
breathes  and  feels,  can  never  submit 
to.  For  her  a  sweeter,  gentler  destiny 
is  formed,  the  secret  union  of  two 
doating  hearts ;  the  sacred,  soft  com- 
munity of  souls;  the  tender,  mystic, 
unknown  union,  whose  tie  of  bondage 
is  the  sway  of  passion,  the  wish  the 
license,  and  the  impulse  law :  v/here 
the  necessity  of  deep  concealment,  die- 
tated  by  the  prejudice  of  man,  gives  an 
eternal  zest  to  stolen  bliss ;  where  all 
is  dehcate  and  decent  form ;  all  hidden 
and  exhaustless  happiness.  It  is  true 
I  am  a  slave  to  fatal  circumstances, 
and  now  I  could  not,  if  I  would,  make 
thee  in  worldly  form  my  wife.  But  if, 
in  one  instance,  I  am  a  wretch,  is  my 
misery  to  be  without  relief,  or  hope,  or 
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bounds  ?    Am  I,  from  a  preju<lice  con 
temptible  as   unnatural,   to  part  with 
happiness  and  you  for  ever? — and  are 
^ou,  violating  the  laws  of  that  nature 
you  adore,   to  oppose  a  partial  preju- 
dice (for  it  is  a  partial  one,  disowned 
by  more  than  hah  your  lovel}' country- 
women *)  to  her  sacred  dictates  ?    Are 
you,  worthy  to  be  the  idol  of  a  free  anfl 
polished    people,    unrivalled   in    your 
native   genius,    brilHant   in  your   ac- 
quired talents,  to  v/aste  and  languish 
all   your    rich   and    sweet    perfection 
amidst  the  ignorance  of  slaves  in  dull, 
unknown  obscurity  ?     Oh  !  sweet  I'lu. 
deceive  not  yourself,  destroy  not  me 
Italy  awaits  to  crown  you  with  its 
plause ;    England    shall    ackno^k    i ". 
and   worship   your   talents    and    ^     • 
charms!      The   world   in    whici 

*  The  gteek-Turks. 
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shall  appear  a  sparkling  meteor  shall 
confess  the  sweet  supremacy  of  attic 
talent  and  ionian  beauty.     Let  others 
ravish  from  your  country  the   ruined 
fragments  of  its  former  glory,  but  for 
me,   oh  I  be  it  still    reserved  to  bear 
away   a  nobler  prize,  and  shew   the 
lovely  inspiration  from  whence  athe- 
nian  genius  drew  its  splendour!  Ida! 
adored,  beloved  !  this  hour  is  ours  and 
love's  !  the   next  may  be  devoted  to 
misery  and  to  despair- — may  consign  to 
everlasting     suffering    the    man    who 
loves,    and    to    everlasting    obscurity 
she  who  is  beloved  !    If  not  as  a  lover, 
fly  at  least  with  me  as  a  friend  ^  rQOfir 
fi^e  in  my  integrity,  if  not  in  my  aftec- 
tion.     I  have  come  hither  by  the  Eut 
gia,  my  boat  waits  at  the  shore ;  your 
father  revels,  suspicion  ^lunibers.     In 
an  hour  we  shall  l)e  at  Pirasu.s  i ,  befic>re 
dawn  we  may  haye  veaQhe^t^pil^JiiQIl^^ 
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ef  the  Morea ;  and  favouring  gales  in  a 
few  days  sliall  convey  us  safe  to  Italy  P'^ 
The  englishman  paused.  It  was 
in  the  countenance  of  Ida  he 
sought  to  trace  the  influence  of  his 
sophistry  over  her  mind;  he  believed 
her  ambitious,  he  knew  her  tender; 
he  perceived  her  influenced  by  a  lurk- 
ing resentment  towards  another;  he 
observed  her  dissolved  by  a  growing 
partiality  for  himself  3  he  thought  the 
pre-existing  feelings  of  the  pleasure- 
loving  Ariadne,  the  sudden  intimation 
of  his  immediate  departure,  the  hour, 
the  air,  the  very  place,  all-favourable  to 
a  proposal,  which  v/as  not  aimed  at  the 
strength  of  her  mind  but  at  the  weak- 
ness of  her  character.  He  mistook  the 
tender  languor  of  national  manners, 
the  unguarded  vivacity  of  an  innocent 
and  animated  character  (ignorant  of, 
and  uninfluenced  by  the  forms  of  that 
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world  in  which  he  lived,  and  whose 
licentiousness  and  decorum  are  so  in- 
timately and  so  frequently  united) ;  con- 
sider ng  only  systematic  morals,  he  be- 
lieved that  those  of  an  athenian  could 
not  be  very  rigid  ;  and  that  her  talents 
in  the  ambition  they  awakened  would 
i]ave  been  advocates  in  his  favour, 
which  even  her  affection  for  her  family 
could  not  have  withstood.  In  a  word, 
the  character  of  her  manners  had  misled 
him  as  to  the  force  and  the  principles 
of  her  mind,  a^id  her  exquisite  siiscep- 
tibihty  to  every  existmg  impression 
was  his  assurance  that  her  capability 
of  resistance  vras  by  no  means  pro- 
portioned to  the  nature  and  strength 
of  the  temptation  now,  and  perhaps 
for  the  fn\st  time,  thrown  in  her  vv^ay. 
In  her  mutable  and  eloquent  counte- 
nance a  thousand  varying  expressions 
were  alternately   registered  j   she  had 
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listened  to  Iiim  with  her  head  drooping 
on  her  shoulder,  yet,  with  a  motioa 
ahnost  convulsive,  frequently  thrown 
back,  or  gently  waved.  She  blushed 
when  he  described  a  union  which  love 
oi.ily  sanctioned,  and  averted  her  face  -, 
her  eye  sparkled  wiien  he  described 
the  effect  her  genius  and  her  charms 
would  produce  in  a  country  whose  ap- 
plause she  would  have  considered  im- 
mortality. But  before  he  ceased  she 
had  covered  her  face  with  her  veil,  and 
a  long  silence  ensued  ;  the  englishman 
trembled  between  hope  and  fear  at  a 
deliberation  that  awakened  both.  At 
last,  Ida  withdrew  her  veil,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  on  his  face  i  he  could  not  sup- 
port their  glance,  they  seemed  to  pe- 
netrate  his  soul  -,  yet  their  beam  was 
moderated  by  an  expression  of  tender 
pity,  such  as  the  error  of  man  inspires 
in  the  bosom  of  benevolent  philosophy. 
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Her  calm  and  innocent  smil^  appaHei 
himy  and  she  thug  addressed  him,      ■ 

*^  It  is  a  profound  ignorance  that  f  6^' 
gnlates  the  manners  of  the  world  by 
the  limited  experience  of  an  obscure 
individual;  had  a  turk  addressed  me 
in  your  words,  he  would  have  spoken 
according  to  those  manners  and  laws 
which  (however  erroneous)  are  those 
of  .his  country  and  his  habits,  and  he 
would  have  been  heard  more  in  pity 
than  in  anger;  had  a  greek  so  spoken, 
he  would  have  oifered  insult  and  indig- 
nity, and  he  would  have  been  abandoned 
in  resentment  and  contempt.     But  you 
are  an  englishman ;  I  am  a  stranger  to 
your   country,   to   its  manners,  to  its 
morals,  but  not  to  its  laws  or  the  forms 
of  its  religion  :  but  if,  according  to  the 
existing  system  of  the  former,  you  nei- 
ther attempt  to  insult  nor  to  mislead 
me;  according  to  the  dictates  and  in- 
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fluence  of  the  ktteF,  you;  stand  yourselt^ 
accused,  and  are  yourself  misled.    The' 
natHi-e  that  breathes  love  into  the  soul 
of  man  when  it  is  fn-st  quickened,  re- 
gulates   the   impulse    to    his  felicity- 
makes  it  the  great  bond  of  social  hap- 
piness, dictates  to  the  law  that  governs 
iiim,  and  to  the  religion  he  worships, 
the   sweet    necessity    of    limiting   the 
vague  propensity  of  idle  passion  to  the 
hallowed  object  of  a  pure  and  undivided 
tenderness ;  raises  the  roving  lover  to 
the   citizen-husband   and   the  patriot 
fatlier;  and  consecrates  the  mistress 
with   the   holy  character  of  wife  and 
mother.      Thus  nature   dictates,   and 
nations  still  obey,  under,  indeed,  vari- 
ous laws  avid  various  modes  ;  yet  nattire  J^a 
still  preserves  her  right,  and,  evert  vio^  '- 
latec^uS^iill  beholds  .their  retributioii^^'-^^ 

K  5. 
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However  the  manners  of  your  country 
vary,  in  England  as  in  Greece  the  law 
and  the  religion  dictate  wedded  love. 
In  every  age  of  civilized  society,  how- 
ever dissolute  the  people,  or  depraved 
their  morals,  the  sage  philosopher,  the 
poet,  and  philanthropist,  have  taught 
how  much  the  happiness  of  parent, 
child,  and  kindred,  hang  on  the  conse- 
crated tie  of  legal,  licensed  tenderness. 
It  is  among  slaves  unsanctioned  love 
alone  prevails ;  but  in  free  and  polished 
states,  those  who  hold  a  part  in  the 
community,  who  form  a  link  in  the 
great  social  chain,  stand  to  that  com- 
munity, not  accountable  for  themselves 
alone,  but  for  the  offspring  they  enrol 
beneath  its  banners ;  they  are  citizens, 
they  may  be  patriots;  but  how  can 
they  be  either,  who  blush  to  own  the 
child  of  hidden  love,  or  *  hear  the  deai: 

*  See  note  (*  a). 
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and  sacred  name  of  husband  ?  Oh,  no  ! 
deceived  perhaps  yourself,  me  you  can- 
not blind 3  my  woman's  fondness  and 
my  woman's  pride  tell  me  more  elo- 
quently than  ever  you  can  speak,  the 
first  great  proof  which  man  can  give  of 
love  to  woman  is  to  acknowledge  her 
to  all  the  object  of  his  choice  and  pre- 
ferewce ;  to  glory  in  his  dear  election  ^ 
to  claim  for  her  the  world's  high  sanc- 
tion and  the  world's  esteem;  and  still 
to  hold  her  up  the  intimate  associate 
of  his  being,  his  life's  companion,  and 
his  bosom's  friend.  Who  offers  iesS 
may  glow  with  passion,  but  knows  not 
what  it  is  to  love;  who  less  receives 
may  know  a  transient  dream  of  bliss, 
but  solid  happiness  or  lasting  peaee 
can  never  be  hers.  Society,  still  jek- 
I9US  of  its  rights,  will  first  abandon  her; 
and,  when  the  lover  follows,  that  he^rt 
must  be  depraved  and  lost  to  every 
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natural  sense  of  happiness  that  breaks 
not  in  the  trial.  Stranger,  amiable 
and  dangerous,  I  forgive  you.'V  ni  ^nr 
She  paused,  and  for  a  moment  ber 
firmness  forsook  her ;  wounded  pride, 
wounded  delicacy,  had  tlieir  period  of 
feelings,  the  tears  chased  each  other  down 
her  cheek,  and  she  continued — ^^  I  love 
my  country  in  proportion  as  I  pity  it;  I 
love  m-y  family  in  proportion  as  I  am 
necessary  to  it;  my  tender  friendship 
for  you  (for  as  yet  it  is  not  more),  my 
love  of  pohshed  society,  my  vanity,  -and 
my  ambition,  all  lead  me  to  your  won- 
derous,  to  your  free,  your  great,  and 
prosperous  country ;  but  ties  of  duty 
and  of  heart  bind  me  here.  You  go, 
and,  haply,  never  more  shall  I  meet  one 
to  equal  you;  your  character,  indeed, 
resembles  aot  that  which  elicited  my 
youthful  heart's  fond  homage;  but  it 
still  possessed  such  qualities  as  found 
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their  sympathies  in  mine.  Less  perfect 
than  my  love's  first  idol,  it  was  charm- 
ing in  its  errors  and  dangerous  in  its 
faults ;  its  influence  might  have  increas- 
ed: 1  tremble  at  the  possibility,  and 
behold  you  depart  with  less  affliction. 
Go  ! — you  are  the  native  of  the  first, 
the  happiest  country  upon  earth ;  your 
services  are  its  due.  I  am  the  native  of 
an  oppressed  land,  and  my  affections 
are  its  claim.  I  forgive  you ;  I  will 
endeavour  to  forget  you. — Farevvel !"  -, 
She  pressed  the  hands  of  the  en^ 
glishman  to  her  forehead  and  to  her 
eyes;  he  endeavoured  to  catch  and 
bold  her  to  his  heart,  but  she  escaped 
from  his  embrace ;  his  arms  were  held 
out  to  detain  her,  but  she  had  fled  :  he 
followed;  but  she  was  already  beyond 
the  power  of  pursuit.  Overwhelmed, 
bewildered,  distracted  by  a  thousand 
conflicting  passions,  with  a  wild  and 
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hurried  step  he  walked  towards  the 
house.  As  he  approached  he  beheld 
Stamati  and  the  archon  in  the  kiosk ; 
they  were  both  intoxicated;  and  though 
it  was  midnight  appeared  to  have  no 
intention  of  concluding  their  orgies. 
He  fled  from  the  house  in  the  appre- 
hension of  meeting  them  3  he  wandered 
along  the  sea-coast  in  a  perturbation 
he  was  unable  to  subdue.  Pride  and 
mortification,  love  and  disappointment, 
agitated  his  heart ;  profound  chagrin  at 
the  consciousness  of  his  deficient  pene- 
tration into  a  character,  which,  though 
so  versatile,  so  unguarded,  was  jet  so 
prudent ;  the  check  which  his  vanity 
received  at  the  moment  he  believed  his 
hopes  touched  on  the  point  of  their 
tjonsummation;  the  suspicion  that  a 
lingering  love  for  another  influenced 
her  rejection  of  his  well-timed  and  ai?t- 
ful  proposals  3  irritated  his  mind,  de- 
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based  him  in  his  own  opinion,  and 
rendered  Ida  equally  the  object  of  his 
resentment  as  his  love.  But  httle  in- 
ured to  reflection,  and  Httle  capable  of 
su)fjporting  the  vicissitudes  of  hope,  he 
sought  to  soothe  his  mortified  feelings 
by  the  belief  that  her  resistance  was 
less  the  result  of  her  virtue  than  of  iiei: 
art;  and  that  if  she  decidedly  and  scorn- 
fully rejected  the  offer  of  becoming  his 
mistress,  it  was  in  the  secret  expecta- 
tion of  triumphing  over  his  prudence 
by  becoming  his  wife.  This  belief 
alone  determined  him  to  oppose  art  to 
art,  not  to  suffer  himself  to  become  the 
dupe  of  an  inexperiencai  girl,  whose 
brilliant  talents  dazzled  rather  than 
convinced  him ;  and  who,  though  she 
had  made  him  a  convert  in  sentiment, 
had  not  yet  the  power  to  conquer  his 
habits,  to  change  his  pursuits,  or  de- 
stroy  the  influence  of  those  maxims 
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and  ppiiiions  which  had  hitherto  go- 
verned his  actions  and  influenced  his 
life. 

But  to  calculate  on  the  result  of 
what  .time  might  effect,  perseverance  . 
produce,  and  artifice  accomplish,  was 
equally  unavailing,  when  a  few  hours 
only  were  allotted  him  to  remain  in 
Athens.       Views    of  ambition   might 
have  been  postponed — affairs  of  a  pri- 
vate nature  might  have  been  delayed  3 
but  before  the  urgency  of  public  busi- 
ness, of  official  dispatch,  all  considera- 
tions of  an  individual  nature  gave  way.  .  . 
This  consciousness,  added  to  the  c,er-     - 
tainty  that  he   already  neglected  the.  ,^. .; 
serious   duties   of  his    station   by   his,  ,r^ 
lengthened  residence  at   Athens,  irrir.. 
tated  every  feeling,  deprived  him  of  ali,   r, 
temper,    and    destroyed   at   once   the 
€.ransient  calm  into  which  self-love  ha^^^r^ 
soothed  him.     He  had  now   reached,  ,ip 
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the  boat,  and  found  his  rowers  slumber- 
ing on  their  oars,  when  he  suddenly 
recollected  he  had  left  his  letters  and 
papers  behind  him  in  the  bath-room. 
Thither  he  returned;  his  heartbeat  with 
all  its  wonted  ardour  of  pulsation  as  he 
approached  the  spot  where  some  of 
the  most  powerful  emotions  of  his 
being  had  been  called  into  existence. 
A  faint  hope  that  Ida  might  still  be 
there  added  to  his  perturbation;  he 
reached  the  portico,  its  shining  pillars 
were  still  hung  with  the  wreaths  her 
hands  had  woven,  were  still  hung  with 
the  ornaments  her  pure  and  classic 
taste  devised.  He  looked  round  him  ; 
the  dewy  grass  was  even  yet  scattered 
with  the  flowers  she  had  gracefully 
fluiig  on  its  surface,  during  the  airy 
maz6s  of  her  poetic  movements.  The 
deity  of  summer,  the  tutelar  guide  of 
Theseus,  was  again  present  to  his  view 
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ill  all  the  bloom  of  beauty  and  harmony 
of  motion.  He; turned  towards  the  bath- 
room, and  paused  as  lie  entered,  to 
gaze  and  to  remember.  It  was  now 
obscure  and  empty,  but  the  couch  re- 
mained where  he  had  first  beheld  her, 
blending  in  her  form  and  countenance 
the  attributes  of  innocence  and  plea- 
sure, of  feeling  and  repose;  that  couch, 
where  with  eloquence  and  truth  she 
had  preached  the  virtue  which  nature 
inspires,  which  the  reason  and  well- 
being  of  society  confirm.  Ke  threw 
himself  on  the  sop  ha,  and  doubted  it 
was  possible  he  could  shed  those  tears 
that  dewed  the  pillow  where  the  head 
of  Ida  had  once  reposed,  and  which 
now  relieved  the  painful  throbbing  of 
his  own.  The  unfrequent  guests,  as 
they  rose  in  his  eyes,  called  forth  the 
indignation  of  his  humbled  mind ;  he 
could  scarcely  credit  a  weakness  that 
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Ibuud  no  precedent  in  his  recollection, 
and  that  appeared  to  him  the  mere 
roiiiance  of  school-boy  feelings  rather 
than  the  passion  of  xi  man.  The  con- 
viction of  his  own  debility  was  too 
painful,  too  mortifying,  to  be  support- 
ed ;  he  arose,  and  hurried  through  the 
gardens  to  the  shore.  He  threw  himself 
along  a  bench  in  the  boat,  arraigned 
the  fatality  that  had  led  him  to  the 
shores  of  the  Engia,  and  envied  the 
feelings  of  the  poor  greek  slaves,  who 
plied  their  oars  with  thoughtless  gaiety, 
and  cheered  their  labours  with  a  iiymii 
to  the  sacred  Panaghea,  or  a  tale  of 
the  feats  of  Lambro  Cc.nziani. 
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NOTES 

TO  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 

(a)  P.  3.  *'  During  the  Bairam*,"  sa}'^ 
De  Tott,  **  the  turks  newly  clad,  thoroughly 
absolved,  and  always  well  armed,  think  they 
may  perpetrate  every  thing  v/ith  impunity, 
and  exact  Avhat  they  think  proper  from  the 
unhappy  greeks."  From  the  a^e  of  fourteen 
the  greeks  annually  pay  a  poll  tax  at  the 
Bairam,  and  many  of  the  greek  turks  drink 
freely  during  its  celebration. 

(b)  P,  7.  "  The  greeks,  in  the  midst  of 
slavery,  never  leave  their  country  but  on  ur- 
gent business,  and  return  to  it  with  eager 
fondness,  as  the  only  place  capable  of  yietd- 
ip,g  true  enjoyment." 

See  De  Guifs  Voyage  literaire  de  la  Grecc, 

■  The  Bairam  answers  to  the  Easter  of  the  chriS" 
tians. 
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(c)  P.  8.  '^  The  testimony,  of  modern 
travellers  confirms  the  evidence  of  antiquity, 
that  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
produce  more  elegant  and  liberal  forms,  and 
features  more  animated  and  expressive,  with 
fewer  individual  imperfections  and  more  of 
general  nature,  than  can  be  found  in  the  other 
divisions  of  the  world." 

Gillies*  Greece^  Vol,  2,  chap,  3. 

**  They  might  still  be  compared,"  says 

Olivier,  **  from  their  features  and  their  formsj 

to  the  most  beautiful  models  that  antiquity 

has  tl-ansmitted  us." 

(d)  P.  13.  The  Kiaya  Cadun,  the  inten- 
dantc,  or  chief  gouvernante  of  the  harem. 

(c)  P.  19.  '^  Every  where,"  says  Stuart, 
'*  are  to  be  met  fragments  of  ancient  marbles, 
pieces  of  ruined  sculpture,  and  architectural 
ornaments,  *^  Nous  y  en  vimes,''  says  Spon, 
*'  dans  les  jardins  et  memes  dans  les  chemi- 
nees." 

(f)  P.  20.  <^  The  greeks  when  they  have 
the  favour  of  government,  and  think  they 
may  trespass  against  the  laws,  generally  begin 
in  the  particular  of  building  ;  in  that  case 
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tbey    know   no   bounds,   but  inciLiIg-e   their 
passion  for  a  sumptuous  palace,  as  the  highest 
niethod'  of  gratification." 
bdJB^KHt  DeGiiy's  Voyage  literairc. 

(o^)  P.  25.  ^*  Those  of  the  oreeks,'*  says 
De  Tott,  *'  who  are  sufficiently  opulent  to 
imitate  the  turks,  are  accustomed  to  sleep  in 
the  afternoon,  while  a  slave  wafting  a  fan  of 
feathers  renders  the  air  cool  and  refreshing.'* 

(h)  P.  28.   Paraniana,  or,  *'  second  mo- 
,  ther,"   the  name  given  to  the  nurse,  who  is 
stiil  in.  Greece  a  person  of  great  considera- 
tion in  the  family  she  serves. 

(i)  P.   40    The  families  styled  archontic, 
are  eight  or  ten  in  number,   and  mostly  on 
,  the  decline.     According  to  tbe  accounts  of  all 
modern  travellers,  they  are  the  most  haugh- 
ty and  the  proudest  persons  in  the  world. 

(k)  P.  40,  The  greek  merciiant  trades 
into  all  the  neighbouring  seas,  but,  says  Son- 
nini,  ''  he  gives  himself  up  only  by  stealth 
to  the  speculations  of  commerce ;  and  if  they 
make  any  display  through  too  great  success, 
he  trembles  for  his  fortune,  sometimes  even 
for  his  hfe."  Voyage  ^n  Grcce,  p.  77. 
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(1)  P.  48.  ''  The  greeks,"  says  De  Tott, 
**  betray  a  mixture  of  greek  and  turkish  man- 
ners; a  little  lamp  burning  before  the  Pana^ 
ghea,  or  Virgin,  sheds  its  light  at  the  same 
time  on  the  young  slaves  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing offices  of  indulgence  and  indolence  for 
their  luxurious  masters." 

(m)  P.  58.  *'  National  and  filial  affec- 
tions are  virtues  still  subsisting  without  di- 
minution in  Greece,"  says  the  abb6  Sewin  ; 
and  De  Guy  adds,  **  Domestic  scenes  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Greece,  only  to  be  found 
among  the  patriarchs.  How  cold,  how  su- 
perficial, are  our  manners  to  theirs  1" 

(n)  P.  63.  **  The  greek  in  his  cups," 
asserts  Habesci,  *'  is  lively  and  enterpris- 
ing, always  ready  to  dethrone  the  ottoman 
monarch,  that  he  may  restore  the  empire  to 
the  greeks  and  christians." 

(o)  P.  '65,  Polybius  ascribes  the  most 
extraordinary  effects  to  greek  music  so  late 
as  a  century  before  Christ ;  even  still  the  art 
is  not  wholly  lost  in  Greece.  Olivier  extols 
the  musical  powers  of  a  young  Lesbian,  Pe- 
traki  Tangros,  ^'.'hom  he  met  with  in  Lesbos ; 
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and  Savary,  speaking  of  an  improvisatori, 
whose  performance  delighted  him  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  mount  Ida,  adds,  *'  His 
mournful  and  melancholy  music  imitating 
the  accents  of  romance,  excited  in  the  mind 
a  powerful  feeling;  his  performance  was 
greatly  varied ,  and  some  of  his  passages, 
which  were  extremely  tender,  compelled 
both  the  heart  and  the  ear  to  listen  to  his  me- 
lodious tones.       Lettres  sur  la  Grece,  p.  27 1 . 

(p)  P.  67.  The  modern  greek  festival, 
according  to  De  Guys,  never  finishes  without 
an  epigrammatic  song  or  catch,  accompanied 
by  a  lyre,  which  resembles  that  of  Orpheus 
as  described  by  Virgil.  That  the  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  greeks  knew  nothing  of 
singing  in  parts  is  supposed  by  Barretti, 
Rousseau,  and  Burney,  but  ignorance  of 
counterpoint  is  no  preventive  of  catch 
singing.  The  scolia,  by  some  ascribed  to 
Alceus,  and  by  some  to  the  poetess  Pra^yla, 
were  anciently  sung  in  one  joyous  chorus, 
and  sometimes  by  turns,  and  at  regular  in- 
tervals. 

(q)  P.  72.     '*  L'air  de  tout  le  pays,  est 
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bon,"  says  Spon,  **  et  particulidrement,  ce- 
lui  d'Athenes  ce  qui  etoit  la  cause  quelle  pro- 
duisoit  des  esprits  subtils,  et  propres  aux 
sciences,  comme  le  dit,  Ciceron  ;  et  quoique 
les  atheniens,  ne  s'y  appliquent,  que  tres 
rarement,  depuis  qu'ils  sont  tombes  dans  la 
domination  othoman,  on  ne  laisse  pas  de  re- 
marquer,  en  eux,  une  politesse  d'esprit  na- 
turelle,  et  beaucoup  d'addresse,  dans  tout 
les  affaires  qu'ils  entreprennent." 

(r)  P.  74.  **La]angue,des  grecsd'Atbenes, 
est  plus  pure,  que  celui,  des  isles  de  l*Ar- 
cbipelago,  on  il  y  a  plus  d'ltalienne  mele." 

Spon,  p.  254. 

The  intercourse  with  the  Venetians  con- 
tributed to  introduce  and  fix  the  Italian 
language  among  the  athenians. 

(s)  P.  99.  The  greeks,  still  devoted  to 
luxury,  as  far  as  it  lies  within  their  limited 
power  of  acquisition,  are  still  apt  to  imitate 
the  refinements  of  other  nations.  See  mon- 
sieur Savary's  account  of  an  entertainment  he 
was  invited  to  in  Crete,  and  baron  de  Tott's 
dinner  with  a  greek  drogueman  *.  ,;,^t 

*  Dinner  was  served  in  the  French  style,  a  circa- 
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(t)  P.  lot.  *'  No  woman  of  any  charac- 
ter in  Greece,"  says  de  Guys,  '*  goes  out 
alone ;  she  must  at  least  have  one  servant 
with  her ;  those  whose  vanity  induces  them 
to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  gran- 
deur have  many  slaves  to  attend  them:"  he 
adds,  ''  that  the  jewels  of  a  greek  lady,  car- 
ried by  one  of  her  attendants,  are  never  put 
on  till  she  arrives  at  the  house  where  her 
visit  is  to  be  paid."  This  is  an  ancient  cus- 
tom, and  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  Ter- 
rence's  plays. 

(u)  P.  114.  Some  of  those  beautiful 
fragments  which  formed  a  part  of  the  frieze 
of  the  cell  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  are  now 
t6  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  lord  Elgin. 

(w)  P.  145.  Stelae,  or  pillars,  on  which 
the  names  and  famihes  of  the  deceased  were 
inscribed,  together  with  the  tributary  effu- 
sions of  friends  or  relations,  were  common 
to  every  monument  of  distinction.     Errine, 

lar  table  with  chairs  round  it,  spoons  and  forks,  in 
short,  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  habit  of  making 
use  of  them."  To/.  1,  page  134. 
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the  poetess  and  cotemporary  with  Sappho, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her  talents,  and 
her  untimely  fall,  alludes  to  those  pillars  in 
her  affecting  elegy  to  a  departed  companion. 

"  Say  ye  cold  piHars,  and  thou  weeping  urn, 
And  sculptured  syrens  that  appear  to  mourn — " 

De  Guys  and  other  modern  travellers 
assert,  that  many  of  those  stelae 'now  form 
the  ornaments  of  the  greek  and  turkish  gar- 
dens. 

(x)  P.  160.  "  Au  retour  du  printemps 
dans  toute  TAttique  a  Sparte  dans  PArcadie, 
les  adolescens,  et  les  vierges,  un  couronne  de 
chene  et  des  roses,  le  sein  pare  des  fleurs  nou- 
velle  et  vetus  a  la  legere,  couroient  dans  les 
bois,  informant  des  danses  pastorelles.'* 

Garnery  sur  les  danses  Grecqtces. 

And  "the  present  Greeks,"says  De  Guys, 
*'  often  exhibit  an  exact  image  of  the  ancient 
choir  of  greek  nymphs,  when  with  their 
arms  interlaced  they  dance  through  the 
woods,  and  recal  the  memory  of  those  de- 
scriptions the  poets  have  left  us." 
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"  About  twenty  young  girls,'*  says  Savary, 
in  his  Letters  on  Greece,  "  dressed  in  white, 
with  flowing  robes  and  braided  locks,  entered 
the  apartment,  led  by  a  youth  who  played  on 
the  lyre,  which  he  accompanied  wdth  his 
voice:  they  ranged  themselves  in  a  ring  and 
invited  me  to  dance;  the  circle  they  made 
was  singular  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
formed."  Leitre  16,  Vol,  1. 

(y)  P.  1 64.  The  peasants  of  Athens  per- 
form the  dance  of  Ariadne  yearly,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vintage,  joining  their  hands, 
and  preceded  by  mules  and  asses  laden  with 
grapes  in  panniers. 

The  Phyric  dance  is  also  performed  by 
the  spahiots,  or  natives  of  the  hills  of  Spl)ahi 
in  Crete,  which  they  dance  in  the  ancient 
dress.  See  Belon^  Savaiy,  and othernioderzi 
travellers  in  Greece. 

.'  (z)  P.  201.  The  rehgion  and  the  laws 
of  the  Turks  restrain  them  to  four  wives,  the 
first  of  v.liom  governs  the  others.  *'  I  had 
an  opportunity,"  says  baron  De  Tott,  "  of 
personal  information  from  my  turkish  friends, 
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that,  except  in  the  instance   of  some  oew 
slave  who  may  excite  curiosity,  the  harem 
inspires  them  only  with  disgust.'* 
^1^^^^.  Preliminary  Discourse ^  p.  S3. 

It  is  thus  wherever  a  law  is  made  contrary 
to  nature,  she  is  sure  to  counteract  its  effects 
and  to  assert  her  own  rights. 

(*  a)  P.  202.  <'  A  little  child  of  about 
four  years  old,  with  naked  feet, and  wretched- 
ly clad,  ran  to  kiss  the  hands  of  Murad  Mol- 
lach.  The  Mollach  caresses  him,  calls  my 
attention  to  the  child,  and  asks  him,  *'  Who 
is  thy  father?'  *  You  !'  replies  he  with  ani- 
mation. '  And,  what  is  thy  name?'  *  Jusuf.' 
*  But  who  is  thy  mother  ?'  '  Kcttidge.' — *  Ah  [ 
Katidge,  indeed !'  says  the  effendi  to  me,  *  I 
did  not  know  him.'  *  How  I  do  you  not  know 
either  your  own  children  or  their  mothers  ? 
If  your  heart  is  a  stranger  to  such  feelings 
as  these,  what  is  there  can  interest  it  I" 

De  Tott,  p.  53. 

The  baron  De  Tott  adds  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  miseries  attendant  upon  the  li- 
bertinism of  the  Turks,  that  even  the  bro- 
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thers  and  sisters,  being  of  different  mothers, 
differ  in  no  respect  from  slaves  collected  in 
the  same  house,  and  are  occunied  by  a  jea- 
lousy which  constantly  animates  them  against^ 
each  other. 


END  OF  THE   FIRST  VOLUME. 
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T.  Davison,  Printer, 
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